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trenchiands Hatch. The first gr 
ichitect: Clifford Culpin, M.P.T. 


‘oup of A.B.S. houses for elderly people at East Horsley was opened on 25 June by Mr. John Betjeman |Hon. A). 
I. [F]. Photograph by Philip Vallis [A] 
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FOR S.P.D. LIMITED... 


The S.P.D. Ltd. Depot at Chelmsford, Essex. 
Consulting Engineers: Frederick S. Snow and Partners. 
Colt Equipment: 80 S.R.2060 Natural Extractors. 


in S.P.D. depots throughout Great Britain, the complex 
ventilation requirements of these warehouses are being met 
by Colt Natural Ventilation systems. 

The installation of Colt S.R.2060 Ventilators, shown above 
at the Chelmsford depot, is the Colt solution to an intricate 
problem concerning the relationship between ventilation and 
structural insulation ; both of them essential to the products 
stored. 

Every problem Colt tackle receives the same meticulous 
attention. Colt have practical experience in installing ventila- 
tion systems for over 10,500 firms throughout the world. 
A Technical and Advisory Staff are ready to adapt this know- 
ledge to your particular requirements. 

Let COLT solve YOUR problem. 


WIND HARNESSED BY AERO-FOIL CURVES 
CREATING 
FIELOS OF LOW PRESSURE, CAUSING SUCTION 


~ 


peor 


& Send for Free Manual on Colt Ventilation to Dept. AF 15/7 


COLT \VENTILATION 


® COLT VENTILATION LTD - SURBITON 
TELEPHONE: ELMBRIDGE 6511 (10 lines) 


CURRENTS 


SURREY 


U.S.A. Subsidiary : Colt Ventilation of America, Inc., Los Angeles. 
Branches at : Birmingham, Bradford, Bridgend (Glam.), Bristol, Dublin, Glasgow, Leamington Spa, Liverpool, London, Manchester, 


Newcastle-upon- Tyne, and Sheffield. e Agents in: 


Australia, Belgian Congo, Belgium, Burma, Canada, Cyprus, India, 


Indonesia, Madagascar, Malaya, Mauritius, New Futad Pakistan, Portugal, Rhodesia and Nyasaland, South Africa, and 


West Indies. 
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‘Open plan’ living is here! 


Plan well ahead 


with the help of the Esso Home Heat- 
ing Advisory Service. Write to the 
address below and arrangea meeting. 


HOME 
HEATING OILS 
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‘Open Plan’ living requires a heating system which heats an area 
equivalent to several rooms at once. Oil-fired heating does this 
automatically, economically and with the minimum of attention, 
Moreover, with a choice of panel-type heating, radiators, skirting- 
board heating or warm-air circulation, the architect can harmonise 
the heating system with other features of his design. 


Oil-fired central heating works unseen 


A further advantage of this system is that all the pipes, radiators and 
equipment can be OuT OF siGHT—leaving the architect completely free to 
produce a clean plan, unhindered by fireplaces and chimneys. 


Consider oil-fired central heating at the earliest stage of your planning. 


HOME HEATING DEPARTMENT, ESSO PETROLEUM CO., LTD., 36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, S.W.I 
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Suited... 


TO OPEN INVITINGLY 


For further information on 
‘ARMOURPLATE’ and ‘ARMOURCAST’ 
Glass Doors consult the Technical 
Sales and Service Dept., 
Pilkington Brothers Ltd., 

St. Helens, Lancs. (St. Helens 
4001) or Selwyn House, 

Cleveland Row, St. James’s, 
S.W.1 (WHlItehall 5672-6). 


PILKINGTON’S 


“ARMOURPLATE” Glass Doors for interiors | « 
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_,. to all occasions 
TO CLOSE DISCREETLY 


Door check and closer 

available for both doors. 
‘ARMOURPLATE’ and ‘ARMOURCAST’ 
are registered trade marks of 
Pilkington Brothers Limited. 
Supplies are available through 
the usual trade channels. 


PILKINGTON’S 


“ARMOURCAST’’ Glass Doors for interiors a 
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exceptionally economical waliing 


that wins all along the line 


LITE : 


CURTAIN WALLING 


This new non-traditional and non-orthodox 
curtain walling is pioneered by the Company whose 
Modolite window range is now accepted throughout 

the country as a great advance in constructional 
joinery. We offer a complete curtain walling 


service and will prepare full working drawings 


from sketches and quote for supply and erection or int 


supply only. May we send you fuller details of this Fine 


unique development in architectural design. 


MODOLITE CURTAIN WALLING : MODOLITE STANDARD RANGE 
MODOLITE ECONOMY RANGE OF WINDOW AND DOOR FRAMES 
ae H. C. JANES LIMITED, JOINERY MANUFACTURERS, BARTON, BEDFORDSHIRE. TELEPHONE: HEXTON 364 
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Trade Mark 


Back-to-Back Grates 


On Ministry List of Recommended Appliances 


Specify ‘URE?’ and heat 
2 rooms with I fire 


plus * COOKING 
* BOILING 
* HOT WATER 


The ‘URE?’ has an Open Fire in the Living 
Room and a Cooker back-to-back with it in 
the Kitchen. It heats Living Room and 
Kitchen. It cooks and provides all hot water 
requirements. It has a large oven andarapid 
boiling hotplate. The fire burns overnight 
unattended. And all this on about a hundred- 
weight and three-quarters of fuel a week. 


In the LIVING ROOM In the warm KITCHEN... 
ger burning Open a vitreous enamelled Cooker 
ire with Back Boiler and rapid Boiling Hotplate 


*URE’ Grates ensure warm kitchens 
... Living Rooms free from cooking. 
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CHELMSFORD WATERWORKS, ESSEX 


choose Ceramiic Tiles: 


It is said 

that every designer 
leaves a part of 
himself in his 
planning—his taste 
and experience. 

That genuine 
Ceramic Tiles 

were specified for 

the Sandford Mill Water 
Treatment Works 

is yet again proof 
that men who know— 
choose the surfacing 
that counts. 


Designed under the direction of the Engineer and Manager, Main Contractors: W. & C. French Ltd., of Buckhurst Hill, Essex. 
W.C. Young Esq., M.I.C.E., M.I. Mech. E., M.I.W.E. Tiling Contractors: Carter & Co. (London) Ltd. 


Ceramic TIIILIE|S 


Glazed & Floor Tile Manufacturers? Association + Federation House « Stoke-on-Trent 
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people are beginning to expect 
warmth and comfort — peace and quiet 
with 


FIBREGLASS LTD., ST. BELENS, LANCS BELENS 4224 
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Part of the extensive developments on the Thames 
Mill Site at Northfleet, Kent, of The Bowater 
Paper Corporation Limited, are the Central Re- 
search Laboratories and Engineering Division 
blocks. These have a combined floor space of 55,000 
sq. ft. served by a common entrance hall (illustrated). 
The structures are based on a module of 3 ft. 4 in. 
in all planes, with a framework of light welded 
steel and lightweight metal decking roof. Walls are 
almost entirely of glass with stainless steel trimming, 
and colour variation is obtained by asbestos panels 
set behind. Floors are in 2-in. precast concrete and 
acoustic ceilings accommodate recessed lighting, 
heating and ventilation grills. The colourful interior 
decoration combines individuality with breadth of 
design, while the exterior preserves the unity of the 
neighbouring production buildings. 


ENGLAND - SCOTLAND + OVERSEAS 


HOLLAND & HANNEN AND CUBITTS LIMITED 


Architects: Messrs. Farmer and Dark, F/F.RAB.: 7 


New Central Research Laboratories and Engineering 
Division for The Bowater Paper Corporation Limited 


With the experience of the past 


build for the future 


ONE QUEEN ANNE’S GATE + WESTMINSTER - SWI 


TGA C243 
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ENGINEERING & ALLIED EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION, BIRMINGHAM 
John H. D. Madin, Dip. Arch. (Birm.), A.R.I.B.A. 


HOT-DIP GALVANIZED 


WINDOWS 


HENRY HOPE & SONS LTD 


Smethwick, Birmingham & 17 Berners Street, London, W.1 
Local Office: 319 Broad Street, Birmingham 


MEMBER OF THE METAL + WINDOW ASSOCIATION 
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BRICKS anpb DoMESTIC ARCHITECTURE 
Y 


BELOW D.P.C. 


In this country where frost rarely penetrates more than a few inches below 
ground, and subsoil moisture conditions remain comparatively uniform the use of 
‘Phorpres’ Flettons for footings is 
long established practice. Although 
bricks in footings may be wet they 
are not subjected to long spells of 
frost. 

Whilst calcium sulphate and 
magnesium sulphate are present in 
some soils and other soils are = 
naturally slightly acid, these salts 
and acids have no effect whatsoever 
on properly burnt clay bricks. They 
can and do attack Portland Cement 
and some limes used in mortar and 
concrete. For this reason it is good 


practice in heavily contaminated 
soils to use sulphate resisting cement 


to avoid disruption of the mortar. 


‘Phorpres’ Flettons being laid in foundations of the Birmingham Corporation 
Housing Development at Laurel Road, Handsworth, Birmingham 


BETWEEN D.P.C. AND GROUND LEVEL 


Practical experience has shown that ‘Phorpres’ Flettons are entirely suitable for 
use between D.P.C. and ground level. 

Although conditions might in theory seem more severe the building above 
D.P.C. undoubtedly affords some protection and the conditions obtaining are hardly 
those of ‘extreme exposure’ as defined by the Building Research Station. 

No case of failure has ever been reported and ‘Phorpres’ Flettons are specified 
for foundations by many leading architects and over 400 principal authorities engaged 
in domestic architecture. 


in the service of the 
LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED building industry 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 ? ee TO HER MAJESTY 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham 3. Telephone: Central 4141 dda dd QUEEN ELIZABETH I 

South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 aa acd 
PHORPRES Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 


BY APPOINTMENT 
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Don’t worry...Carrier have 
thought of everything 


With Conduit WEATHERMASTER, Carrier offer the most comprehensive air 
conditioning system yet available. Summer cooling, winter heating, constant 
supplies of clean air and temperatures controlled in individual rooms free from 
traffic noise — just a few of the many outstanding features of this revolutionary, 
space-saving, air conditioning system for multi-roomed buildings. Please ask for 
full particulars. 


Conduit WEATHERMASTER 
AIR CONDITIONING SYSTEM 


CARRIER ENGINEERING COMPANY LTD - 24 BUCKINGHAM GATE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1 + Telephone: VICtoria 6858 


The Pioneers of Air Conditioning 
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CANAD JAN TIMBER 


... from 


t forests. 


a wood for almost every necd! | 
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\ The brilliant whites and 
beautiful tints of modern products 
depend on TIOXIDE 


TITANIUM OXIDE 


finest white pigment in the world! 
TITANIUM 


PIGMENTS 


BRITISH TITAN PRODUCTS COMPANY LIMITED 10 Stratton Street London W.1 
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BURGESS/ 


a 
SULZER Heated Acoust 


f 
(London) Ltd 


° 
Hinckley 700/7 


WELbeck 1671/5 


Burgess Products Company Ltd 


Acoustical Division, 
22-25 Portman Close, London W. 


Heating and Ventilating Division, 
Telephone 


Ceiling of some 40 
Hinckley, Leicestershire. 
Telephone 

Sulzer Bros. 
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‘Visqueen’ being laid under the runway 
of the Gatwick Development Project. 
Consulting Engineers: Frederick S. 
Snow and Partners; Contractors: 
Sir Alfred McAlpine & Sons Limited. 


Under the runway and roads at Gatwick 


Airport there’s VISQUEEN polythene sheeting— 


almost 2-million square yards of it! 


was the polythene sheeting used 
under the runway and roads at Gatwick 
Airport as a separation and slip membrane. 
As a result stress cracking was virtually elimin- 
ated in the top slab because it was not keyed to 
the base. The paving concrete was able to move 
more freely both during the curing period 
and subsequently with temperature changes. 
Furthermore, the ‘Visqueen’ membrane preven- 
ted the fats and moisture draining out of the 
concrete during curing. 

‘Visqueen’ polythene sheeting is also resistant 
to acids and alkalis. For this reason it will protect 
concrete slabs from attack by acidic sub-soil. 


The light weight of ‘Visqueen’ makes it 
exceptionally easy to handle and it is available 
in very wide widths to ensure maximum effi- 
ciency and reduce wastage in overlaps. Indeed, 
at Gatwick Airport, widths of 15 feet were used 
which were specially made for the job. A further 
feature of ‘Visqueen’ is its efficiency as a water 
and water vapour barrier. 

Write to the address below for literature 
describing more fully the uses of ‘Visqueen’ 
polythene sheeting in the building industry 
and for the name and address of your nearest 
stockist. 


VISQUEEN 


the builder’s poiythene sheeting 
BRITISH VISQUEEN LIMITED + STEVENAGE - HERTS ~* ’Phone: Stevenage 1310 


A subsidiary company of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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© BRIGHTER COLOURS 


© EASIER AND QUICKER TO MIX 


© NEW ATTRACTIVE COLOUR RANGE 


© GREATER DEGREE OF OPACITY AND OBLITERATION 


© BETTER DECORATION AND PROTECTION AT LOW COST 


These are the advantages offered by Super Snowcem, 
the ideal Waterproof Cement Paint for concrete, 
cement/sand renderings, cement/lime/sand render- 
ings, roughcast and pebbledash, stock or facing 
bricks, concrete blocks and concrete bricks, clinker 
and other lightweight concrete blocks, asbestos 
cement sheets and most wall and fibre boards. 


WATERPROOF CEMENT PAINT 


Wed 

Yj Galt: | 0 

Nits 


ee Write for leaflet and shade card to: 
ig THE CEMENT MARKETING COMPANY LIMITED PORTLAND HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.I. 
a G. &T, EARLELTD.,HULL. | THESOUTH WALES PORTLAND CEMENT & LIME CO. LTD., PENARTH, GLAM. 
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THE UNIVERSAL ASBESTOS MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED 
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Once again anticipating a need, the U.A.M. 
Group now adds to its extensive range of building 
products, UBESTO insulation board. Available 
in a wide range of sizes, UBESTO is entirely 
incombustible, completely inorganic and imperv- 
ious to extreme heat or direct flame impingement. 
The surface readily takes synthetic resin or 
chlorinated rubber based paints, water distempers 
or emulsion paints. 


UBES T 


the Fireproof insulation board 


TOLPITS WATFORD HERTFORDSHIRE 


A Member of the Group of Companies 
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STRETFORD, 


GATWICK 
FINGERS 


POINT... 


Architects: 
Yorke, Rosenberg & Mardall 


Consulting Engineers: 
Frederick S. Snow & Partners 


Main Contractors: 
Turriff Construction Co. Ltd. 


. . to the future of ‘D’ Decking 
the Anderson metal deck roofing system 

which covers over 70,000 square feet 
of Europe’s most up to date air terminal. 
Over 50,000 square feet of Thermotile promenade 
roofing and other Anderson Roofing Systems have also 


contributed to this fine airport. 


D. ANDERSON & SON LIMITED 


MANCHESTER Telephone: LONgford 4444 OLD FORD, LONDON, E.3 Telephone: AMHerst 2388 
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When the need is for 


HARDBOARD 


ALL WOOD — BRITISH AND BEST 


Available in handy sizes 8' X 4', 6' X 4’, 
6' X 2', and door sizes. 


Oil Tempered, Perforated and Flameproofed 
Hardboard in sizes up to 12' x 4’. 


Iii 


Full details, samples and prices from 


SUNDEALA BOARD CO. LTD 


Head Office: Aldwych House - Aldwych - WC2 Chancery 8159 


Glasgow: Croftfoot 3711 
Newcastle: Northumbria House - Portland Terrace * 2 
Jesmond 81-4323 (2 lines) 
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SUNDEALA also SUPPLY MEDIUM HARDBOARD 
in INTERIOR, EXTERIOR and 
FLAMEPROOFED GRADES 
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A LIGHTING INSTALLATION 
IS ALWAYS DISTINCTIVE 
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Subtly blending artistry with technology, the 
science of lighting as it is practised by G.E.C. 
designers and engi is creating exciting 
new concepts of beauty and efficiency in 
illumination. The G.E.C. lighting service is 
available anywhere in the world through 
every G.E.C. Branch establishment. 


THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD - MAGNET HOUSE - KINGSWAY 


+ LONDON - W.C.2 
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Meeting the needs of modern architectur 


Floor Spring 
Established ovet 200 yous 


SEE OUR EXHIBITION AT THE BUILDING CENTRE, 26. STORE SY. W.C.1. 


WILLIAM NEWMAN & SONS LTD. 
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and see why 


ExXSPARIDED METAL 
is used for suspended 
ceilings on all important contracts. 


It is so adaptable that the design of a plaster ceiling can be faithfully 


reproduced from the drawing board to finished job, whatever shape 
is required. 


Expanded Metal Lathing is not only a background but it is also a 
reinforcement with hundreds of keys in each square foot to support 
the plaster in suspended ceilings, partitions, linings, ducts and encase- 
ment of steelwork, with a high degree of fire protection. 


We can give you erpert advice, based on sixty years’ experience, in the 
design, supply and erection of erpanded metal backgrounds for plaster. 


X<SPARI DED 


at the heart of more things than most people realise 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY LIMITED sbBvrwoop nouss, CAXTON ST., LONDON, S.W.1. TELEPHONE : ABBEY 7766 E t 
ALSO AT: ABERDEEN - BELFAST - BIRMINGHAM - CARDIFF - DUBLIN - EXETER - GLASGOW - LEEDS - MANCHESTER - PETERBOROUGH - WEST HARTLEPOOL xpame 


THE EXPANDED METAL COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED, ANNACIS INDUSTRIAL ESTATE, VANCOUVER, CANADA 
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Blueprints come to life 


and quickly when Banister, Walton are 
entrusted with the steelwork. The know- 
how that comes from a long experience 
in the fabrication and the erection of 
steel frames means economy in time, and 
consequently, in money. 


* The immediate availability of ample 


steel stocks ensures speedy erection. 


BANISTER, WALTON & CO LTD ~ Structural Steel Engineers & Stockholders - MANCHESTER * LONDON * BIRMINGHAM 
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Arcnizect: Frank Scarlett, B.A., F.R.1.B.A, 


partitions 


for quieter, more attractive offices 


Compactom Ltd., the partition specialists, erected 
these good-looking partitions in the offices of the 
Northern Aluminium Company in Bush House, 
London. They used hardboard-faced Stramit 
slabs of standard grade for the job. There were 
good reasons for this. Stramit partitions—so easy 
to erect and with such remarkable sound- 
deadening properties—commend themselves to 


resolutely. 


architects and contractors alike. As the Stramit 
partitions illustrated above, in flush ‘V’ joints and 
aluminium framing, are faced with hardboard, 
they offer an exceptionally good decoration 
surface. Stramit of standard grade, however, 
cheerfully accepts paint and plaster direct, if 
desired. It is also available faced with fabric in a 
variety of attractive colours and designs. 


Stramit is a low-cost, dry-construction material made of scientifically-compressed straw. 
It combines great strength and rigidity with exceptional values of thermal insulation and 
sound reduction. And official tests (reports available on request) prove that it resists fire 


Stramit of standard grade costs from 1/— per square foot, including delivery. Also available— 
Roofing grade, Low-Density grade (for non-load-bearing thermal insulation) and a special 
asbestos facing which gives a Class 1 rating for spread of flame. 


STOCK SIZES: 4 ft. wide x 6, 8, 9,10 and 12 ft. long. SPECIAL SIZES: made to order. 


FILL THIS IN AND POST IT NOW! 


PLEASE SEND ME WITHOUT OBLIGATION FULL DETAILS 
OF STRAMIT PARTITIONING 


{I 


For the attention of 
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— THE TWO-INCH THICK 


| BUILDING SLABS 


STRAMIT BOARDS LTD - COWLEY PEACHEY, UXBRIDGE, MIDDLESEX - Telephone: West Drayton 3751 
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Rules the 


Waves ..- 


BLACK SHEATHING FELT is the most 
suitable underlining for hot asphalte, the 
protection of which is undisturbed by any 
movement of the substructure. 


It rules out the ‘‘waves” on the surface 
of the asphalte that result from using 
low-grade underlays which have a ten- 
dency to wrinkle. 


Black Sheathing Felt bonds perfectly with 
the asphalte, giving complete isolation 
from the substructure. 


BLACK SHEATHING FELT 

%* INCREASES THERMAL INSULATION 
* IS PLEASANT TO HANDLE 
* WILL NOT WRINKLE IN LAYING Moke sure the Underlay 
BLACK SHEATHING FELT 


All rolls bear this sign. It is the 
architects’ and asphalters’ 
assurance of top quality under- 
felt. Accept no substitute for 
Black Sheathing Felt. 


for YOUR job 


Manufactured by 
Permanite Ltd., London. 


John Rogers Ltd., Belfast; D. Anderson & Son Ltd., 
Manchester; Engert & Rolfe Ltd., London; John 
Erskine Ltd., Belfast; Robt. McCalmont & Sons Ltd., 
Belfast; F. McNeill & Co. Ltd., London; 
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by the unique reinforcement of tough, nonhygroscopic, unspun 


sisal fibres that are laid in both directions and sealed in two 


layers of high grade bitumen and covered by outer sheets of 


stout kraft paper. This 6 ply construction gives the tough, supple 


strength of SISSALKRAFT, making it easy to handle yet exceptionally 


tear resistant and proof against moisture and damp. 


upreme building paper 


; AFT the s 


A PRODUCT OF BRITISH SISALKRAFT LIMITED 


Please write for information and samples to the SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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GRAMS: 
BRICKWORK - BARKING 


feos 
BARKING - ESSEX | RiPpleway 3855 


RIPPLE ROAD 


JULY 1 
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CHOSEN FOR 
THE PLANETARIUM 


~ 


Architect: George Watt, Esq., ARR... 
Another tribute to Cox for auditorium seating! 
The Planetarium recently opened in London has a 
seating capacity of five hundred and fifty five, 
and Cox were responsible for the manufacture 
and installation of the tip-up chairs. 


Cox were responsible also for the seating at the 
Royal Festival Hall and the Manchester Free Trade Hall. 


TIP-UP 
AUDITORIUM 


SEATING G1312 


Typical Cox Seating 
A descriptive illustrated booklet will be sent on request. 


COX & CO (WATFORD) LTD: WATFORD BY-PASS - WATFORD - HERTS : Telephone: WATFORD 5631. 


MCN24I 
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ARCHITECTS : HOWARD, SOUSTER & FAIRBAIRN. 


An example of two coat Mastic Asphalt Roofing specially designed to carry lorry traffic 
and incorporating B.S.S. 1097 and 1447 laid on the Parts Building for Vauxhall Motors Limited, 
Dunstable. WIMPEY ASPHALT offers a service to all Contractors, Architects, Local 


Authorities, Industry, etc., for the construction of Felt Roofing, Asphalt Flooring and 
Tanking as well as for Asphalt Roofing. 


Enquiries and requests for advice should be made to any WIMPEY ASPHALT office. 


HAMMERSMITH GROVE, LONDON, W.6 _RiVerside 2000 
WI MPE CHESTER ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 24 Castle Bromwich 3621 
240 OXFORD STREET, SWANSEA —S—sSwansea 50045 


ASPH AL GREEN LANE, HEYWOOD, LANCS. Heywood 69513 


NARBOROUGH, NORFOLK. 
A DEPARTMENT OF GEORGE WIMPEY & CO., 
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A Series of informative articles on smokeless coke and gas appliances 
is appearing, giving technical data and information on installation. 
The following, together with binder, are now available 
from your Area Gas Board or from the address below: 


Sections 1, 2, 3,4 


THE GAS COUNCIL, (Department A), 1, Grosvenor Place, London, S.W.1. 
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An increasing number of queries regarding the 
application of Sprayed ‘Limpet’ Asbestos as a 
functional element of Architectural Design is being 
received from Architects. 

In this announcement we present the following 
elementary information to provide a firm platform 


for further detailed enquiries. 


an architect asks questions about 


Sprayed ‘Limpet’ Asbestos by NEWALLS 


ESM 


REGD. 


**What do you consider is the major advantage 
of Sprayed ‘Limpet’ Asbestos ?’’ 


Probably the most important element is that the 
‘Limpet’ process gives intimate surface contact, 
sealing all joints, covering rivets, irregularities 
and protrusions in a continuous coat that entirely 
eliminates air spaces—a significant factor in itself. 


**T understand that Sprayed ‘Limpet’ Asbestos 
has two insulating properties ?”’ 


Correct. In addition to providing a high degree of 
thermal insulation, it is an excellent material for 
absorbing sound. Indeed, many firms have 
specified the process for correcting acoustic 
distortions alone. 


**Being largely Asbestos, I suppose the process 
gives a measure of fire protection ?’’ 


Most certainly ! Again, it is often used solely be- 
cause of its fireproofing properties. In fact, this 
method was the first to be approved for Class A 
fireproofing of ships under the 1948 Convention. 


*‘Being porous, isn’t the treatment liable to 
premature rotting where condensation exists ?”’ 


On the contrary. Asbestos is chemically inert. 
It is rotproof, verminproof and undamaged by 
water. Condensation is diffused preventing 
dripping and allowing for speedy re-evaporation 
to the atmosphere from the warm surface of 
the coating. 


*‘It seems too versatile for words. It’s a Thermal 
and Acoustic Insulant, rotproof and vermin- 
proof, fire-resistant, prevents condensation, 
resists vibration. .. anything else ?’’ 


Well. It has been used extensively purely as an anti- 
corrosion measure on metals subject to severe 
corrosive conditions, but we’d have to know the 
particular application you had in mind to give our 
full recommendations. 


*‘Naturally. And if we did want Thermal and 
Acoustic Insulation—and Fire protection in one 
coating—I suppose it would cost the earth?” 


Frankly—no. You see, the erection of timber 
grounds is not necessary. In application there is no 
cutting to waste, and the density and thickness is 
controllable to a very fine degree by highly efficient 
operators. It compares favourably with conventional 
insulation methods and materials. 


Sprayed ‘Limpet’ Asbestos is a particularly suitable 
multi-purpose insulant in schools, public buildings 
and the like. Our considerable experience in this 
field will be gladly placed at your disposal. 


NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD. 

HEAD OFFICE: WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 

A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 

Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, BIRMINGHAM, BELFAST, 
BRISTOL & CARDIFF 
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More than half-a-million square yards of 


* 


Gyproc Plasterboard used internationally 


throughout the exhibition... 


x 


Gyproc Plasterboard was used in 


the following features: 


BELGIAN SECTION: 
Town & Country Planning 
Grand Palace 
Palaces 3, 4,5 and 9 
Buildings and Dwellings 
Foodstuffs Industry 


BELGIAN CONGO SECTION: 
Catholic Mission 


FOREIGN SECTION PAVILIONS: 
Austria 
Canada 
Great Britain 
Morocco 
Spain 
Tunisia 
U.S.A. 

INDIVIDUAL PAVILIONS: 
Franco-Suisse Cheese 
I.B.M. 

Meurisse Chocolates 
Victoria Biscuits 
Wanson 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
Main Auditorium 
Police Headquarters 
Merry Belgium 


Logexpo Reservations Services 


Heysel Motels 
Bxpo Motels 
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a The primary purpose of our ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT is to give advice 

a on the use of wallpaper, but we welcome inquiries relating to the interior scheme of decoration as a whole. 

a Our products may be seen at the Showrooms in London and Manchester, and if required 

a we can provide a complete specification incorporating wallpaper, paints, furnishing fabrics and floor coverings. The Architects’ Showroom in London 


ee is reserved exclusively for the use of Architects, Interior Designers and their clients. 


THE ARCHITECTS’ DEPARTMENT THE WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS LIMITED 
I2§ HIGH HOLBORN LONDON WCI OR KING’S HOUSE KING STREET WEST MANCHESTER 3 INDES 
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for a long time! 


reinforced wall coating 


Here is a new and outstanding flat finish for all | It dries quickly and rock-hard—to give strong, long 
kinds of exterior masonry. Extra protection, extra long protection under even the severest conditions of weather 
life and extra good looks are built into its formula. and atmosphere. It keeps its good looks— thanks to 


Based on a highly durable synthetic resin, Cleopatra first-class colour retention. On all counts, Cleopatra 


Reinforced Wall Coating is superbly dependable, Wall Coating is a paint worth knowing—and using! 


applies easily, and has excellent adhesion. | Write or phone today for our descriptive leaflet. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE PAINT COMPANY LTD, 6 CHESTERFIELD GARDENS, CURZON STREET, LONDON, W.I. Tel: GROSVENOR 8971/5 
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Specify one of these 
branded A.V.B. vermiculites. 


ASSOCIATION OF 


EXFOLIATORS 


good 
thermal insulation 


calis for 


VERMICULITE 


No other material gives such good thermal insulation efficiency 
—at the same cost—as vermiculite. In lightweight concrete 
and plaster, or as a loosefill, vermiculite is being used more 
and more widely in modern building construction. 


By constant research into the development of vermiculite and 
its application to modern building methods, 

the A.V.E. is making an important contribution to 

the advancement of general building design and construction. 


Results have proved that this permanent, fire-proof, 
lightweight aggregate provides better thermal insulation 
efficiency —for no extra cost—than any other material. 


Dupre Vermiculite Ltd 


Full technical information 39-41 New Broad Street 
from LONDON EC2 
23b Broadwater Road 
¥. M. & ¥; Bartlett Ltd WELWYN GARDEN CITY Herts 
— — The “> & — Company Ltd 
33-35 Victoria Street 
NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE 2 BRISTOL 
Cape Building Products Ltd William Kenyon & Sons (MetaMica) Ltd 
114-116 Park Street DUKINFIELD Cheshire 
LONDON W1 140 West George Street GLASGOW C2 
Cowley Bridge Works o Bloomsbury Street 
UXBRIDGE Middlesex Bedford Square LONDON WCr 
A. R. & W. Cleaver Ltd L. Slack & Son Ltd 
Advance Works Courthouse Street 
Wood Street Pontypridd 
NORTHAMPTON SOUTH WALES 


Issued in the interest of better insulation by the Association of Vermiculite Exfoliators 51-55 Strand London WCa 
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: 
New research building 


Longbenton, for 


f Thomas Hedley & Co. Ltd. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


Architect: Derek R. L. Wallace, M.B.E., D.F.C., M.iInst.R.A., 
F. Boreham, Son & Wallace, Registered Architects, 
4a, Bloomsbury Square, LONDON, W.C.1. 


General Contractors: John Laing & Son Ltd. 


Consulting Engineers: Bylander & Waddell, 
26 Old Burlington Street, LONDON, W.1. 
‘PUDLO’ Brand cement waterproofer was specified in the retaining walls and floor of the Boiler 
Room in the new Research Building at Longbenton, for Messrs. Thomas Hedley & Co., Limited, of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, the famous makers of the well-known products Tide, Daz, Fairy Soap, Gleem, etc. 
The composition of waterproofed cement was as follows:— Vibrated Reinforced Concrete composed 
of | cwt. cement to 24 cubic feet of fine aggregate and 5 cubic feet of coarse aggregate, maximum 
nominal size 2”. ‘PUDLO’ Brand waterproofer was included at the rate of 5 Ibs. to | cwt. of cement. 
THE RANGE OF ‘PUDLO’ PRODUCTS INCLUDES :- 
CEMENT WATERPROOFING POWDER 
Se 2 WATERPROOF CEMENT PAINTS 
2s CEMENT CEMENT PAINT PRIMER 
EXTERNAL WATER REPELLENT 
WATERPROOFING CEMENT BONDER 
: FROST PROTECTOR AND RAPID HARDENER 
POWDER PLASTER BONDER 
MORTAR PLASTICISER 
LIQUID CEMENT ADDITIVE AND 
“FEUSOL” FIRE CEMENT 
The word ‘PUDLO’ is the registered Trade Brand of Kerner-Greenwood & Co. Ltd., by whom all articles bearing that Brand are manufactured. Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers : 
KERNER-GREENWOOD & COMPANY LTD KING’S LYNN NORFOLK 
Telephone: KING’S LYNN 2293 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SPECIFY 


BRODERICK 


INSULATED 


COPPER ROOFING 


NEW FIRE STATION, 
HIGH STREET, CRAWLEY, 


Architect :— 

F. REGINALD STEELE 
F.R.1.B.A., Dist.T.P., F.R.1.CS, 
M.T.P.I. 

County Architect for 

West Sussex. 


BRODERICK INSULATED 
COPPER ROOFING AT 
15° FITCH. 


LOWEST COPPER PRICES FOR YEARS, allied to the economy of our prefabricated 
‘trussed rafter’ roof framing, make the first cost attractive, whilst the long life of 
the copper covering and the good insulation of the roofing panels ensure low main- 


tenance and heating costs.... 


Where a firm commitment can be undertaken we 


can protect you against possible increases in costs before completion. 


Our photograph shows how BRODERICK 


INSULATED COPPER ROOFING blends 


with the design of a fine building. The development in due time of the lovely light 
green patina will further enhance its appearance. Our trussed rafters automatically 
provide ceiling joists at 2ft. centres and are readily adapted to carrying special loads 
such as storage tanks, gymnasium apparatus, stage curtains and so on. 


We design, supply and erect ‘everything 
above the wall plate’ and will be 
pleased to submit a scheme and 
estimate for any suitable job from a 


single house upwards. 


BRODERICK INSULATED 
COPPER ROOFING 


NAILED 


Sx2" RAFTER, 
IA 
TimeBer 38x 2° JOIST 8x2°JOIST |-SYMMETRICAL 


Detail of trussed rafters supporting water tanks. 


Illustrated folder free on request. 


BRODERICK INSULATED STRUCTURES LTD., 


HERMITAGE ROAD, WOKING, SURREY. 


Telephone: Brookwood 2266 
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Council Election Results 


Report to the Chairman of the General Meeting, Tuesday 17 June 1958 


The Scrutineers appointed to count the votes for the election of Candidates Not Elected 
the Council for the Session 1958-1959 beg to report as follows: 


4.833 Voting Papers were received of which 62 were invalid. \ Ps wus = 
In addition 49 envelopes were received which were invalid — viii = 
(13 unsigned, 20 unstamped, 16 too late). I. BRYAN PERCY WESTWOOD  .. 1,13 5 
The result of the election is as follows: 2. FREDERICK BERNARD POOLEY i [7 ee | 
3. HERBERT JOHN WHITFIELD LEWIS... [A] 1,103 
COUNCIL 1958-1959 4. WILLIAM EDEN TATTON BROWN ae [A] 1,066 
5. ALDWYN DOUGLAS JONES... [F] 977 
President 6. RICHARD LLEWELYN DAVIES .. Sy [F] 974 
BASIL SPENCE (unopposed) 7. LEONARD CECIL HOWITT [F] 945 
8. GEOFFRY CHARLES HAMILTON POWELL [A] 923 
Past Presidents 9. ARTHUR BRIAN BUNCH 54 ze [A] 900 
CHARLES HERBERT ASLIN (Hertford) (unopposed) 10. PETER BROWNING DUNHAM .. - [F] 896 
KENNETH MERVYN BASKERVILLE CROSS (unopposed) 11. JOHN MICHAEL AUSTIN-SMITH - [F] 844 
12. ROBERT WILLIAM PAINE ar te [A] 841 
as Fellow Members of Council ai 13. ROBERT MACKELLAR .. 6 i 826 
oles 
3. CLIFFORD EWART CULPIN. .. .. 1,244 16. CECIL MAX LOCK .. 751 
17. HAROLD ARTHUR ROLLS aa a [L] 731 
Associate Members of Council 18. W. NORMAN OLIVER .. - a [L] 686 
Elected 19. CECIL HOWITT [F] 652 
|. ALBERT WILLIAM CLEEVE BARR 2.330 20. CHARLES HOWARD SIMMONS .. [A] 608 
2. JOHN CHARLES EASTWICK-FIELD «1,476 21. ROBERT DUNCAN SCOTT... 549 
3. THURSTON MONIER WILLIAMS = 1,300 22. RICHARD ALFRED SIMONS_ .. [L] 543 
23. ERIC SAMUEL AMBROSE [F] 5 
Licentiate Member of Council 23. DEWI PRYS THOMAS .. i, - [A] 521 
Elected 25. ALEXANDER JOHN GORDON .. [A] 
1. DR. THOMAS SHARP .. 2.463 26. HAROLD BRUCE ALLSOPP [F] 455 
27. MISS ELSBETH FORDYCE STRONACH .. [A] 443 
Ordinary Members of Council 28. ROBERT FORBES HUTCHISON .. 7 [F] 437 
Clos of 29. HENRY RONALD EWART KNIGHT a [A] 427 
Elected Membership Votes 30. PHILIP RAYMOND BEE. . 26 “> [A] 400 
|. WiLLIAM GOUGH HOWELL... .. CYRIL FRANCIS BATES 341 
2. LESLIE HUGH WILSON. . = 3 [A] 1,176 32. CHARLES HERBERT BINGHAM-POWELL [A] 316 
3. HAROLD CONOLLY [F] 33. DONALD PLASKETT MARSHALL [F] 197 
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Representatives of Allied Societies in the United Kingdom or 
the Republic of Ireland 


(1) Six Representatives from the Northern Province of England 


JACK HOLLINGWORTH NAPPER [F] (Northern Architectural 
Association) 

ROBERT MACKISON MCNAUGHT [F] (Manchester Society of 
Architects) 

MALCOLM GLYNN GILLING [F] (Liverpool Architectural 
Society) 

CECIL LECKENBY [F] (York and East Yorkshire Archi- 
tectural Society) 

ERIC ORME ROBINSON [4] (West Yorkshire Society of 
Architects) 

SIDNEY ERIC SHEPHERD [L] (Sheffield, South Yorkshire and 
District Society of Architects and Surveyors) 


(2) Five Representatives from the Midland Province of England 


EDWARD HOLMAN [F] (Birmingham and Five Counties 
Architectural Association) 

ERNEST WILLIAM PARKINSON [L] (Leicestershire and Rutland 
Society of Architects) 

EDWIN JOHN STORRY [4] (Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire 
and Huntingdonshire Association of Architects) 

JAMES GORDON WOOLLATT [F] (Nottingham, Derby and 
Lincoln Society of Architects) 

CYRIL JAMES TOMKINS [F] (East Anglian Society of Archi- 
tects) 


(3) Six Representatives from the Southern Province of England 


FREDERICK NAPP [4] (Devon and Cornwall Society of 
Architects) 

ROBERT FRANCIS FAIRHURST [4] (Wessex Federal Society of 
Architects) 

COLIN COOPER [4] (Berks, Bucks and Oxon Architectural 
Association) 

FRANK ROLAND GREENEN [4] (Hampshire and Isle of Wight 
Architectural Association) 

ROBERT OSWALD FOSTER [F] (Essex, Cambridge and Hert- 
fordshire Society of Architects) 

REGINALD ARTHUR COOKSEY [F] (South Eastern Society of 
Architects) 


(4) Four Representatives of Allied Societies in Scotland to be 
nominated by the Council of the Royal Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland 

JAMES ANDREW CARRICK [F] (Ayr) 

WILLIAM MCCREA [F] (Glasgow) 

JAMES ALLAN HUGH MOTTRAM [4] (Edinburgh) 

THOMAS HILL THOMS [F] (Dundee) 


(5) One Representative of Allied Societies in Wales 
CYRIL AUBREY HUGHES [LZ] (South Wales Institute of 
Architects) 


(6) Two Representatives of Allied Societies in Ireland 


ALAN HODGSON HOPE [4] (Royal Institute of the Architects 


of Ireland) ; 
GEORGE PHILIP BELL [4] (Royal Society of Ulster Architects) 
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Representatives of Societies in Alliance with the Royal 
Institute Overseas 
DOUGLAS EDWIN KERTLAND [F] (Royal Architectural] 
Institute of Canada) 
THOMAS EDWARD SCOTT [F] (Representative in the United 
Kingdom) 
WILFRED THOMAS HASLAM [F] (Royal Australian Institute 
of Architects) 
KENNETH MERVYN BASKERVILLE CROSS [F] (Representative 
in the United Kingdom) 
GEORGE RONALD COLIN MUSTON [4] (The New Zealand 
Institute of Architects) 
REGINALD HAROLD UREN [F] (Representative in the United 
Kingdom) 
To be appointed. (The Institute of South African Archi- 
tects) 
To be appointed. (Representative in the United Kingdom) 
To be appointed. (The Indian Institute of Architects) 
To be appointed. (Representative in the United Kingdom) 


Representative of the Architectural Association (London) 
DENIS CLARKE HALL [F] 


Representative of the Association of Building Technicians 
KENNETH JOHN CAMPBELL [4] 


Chairman of the Board of Architectural Education 
DAVID HERMAN BEATY-POWNALL [F] 


Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Registration Committee 
STANLEY VINCENT GOODMAN [F] 


Two Representatives of the R.I.B.A. Salaried and Official 
Architects’ Committee 


To be appointed 


Chairman of the R.I.B.A. Allied Societies’ Conference 
NORMAN HAROLD FOWLER [F] (Leeds) 


Election of Two Honorary Auditors 
JOHN CLIFFORD RATCLIFF [F] 
DAVID WATERHOUSE [4] 

Scrutineers 


JOHN J. ADAMS 
F. STEVEN ALEXANDER 
ALFRED BALL 


FRANCIS KERR 
RAYMOND O. MOSS 
A. J. NORCLIFFE 


E. HUNWICK BOOBYER N. C. NULLIS 
LAWRENCE A. BUTTERFIELD R. J. PARKER 
E. A. DULEY D. S. PEARCE 
D. MURRAY EVANS NORMAN RIX 
ALEXANDER FLINDER N. A. ROYCE 


G. R. GLENNY 
MAXWELL C. GRAY 
RONALD HARDY 
DAVID HUBERT 
ERIC HUGHES 

J. C. KENNEDY 


MAURICE H. RUSSELL 
F. A. M. SELLEY 

THOMAS SIBTHORP 

R. E. SUMMERS 

RUSSELL G. D. VERNON 
JOHN A. WHITTAKER 
ERIC H. FIRMIN, Chairman 
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Birthday Honours 


Companion of Honour. Sir Osbert Sitwell, Bt., C.B.E., LL.D., 
D.Litt., F.R.S.L. [Hon. F]. 


Knights Bachelor. John Newenham Summerson, C.B.E., 
FS.A. [A], Curator, Sir John Soane’s Museum. Ian David 
Yeaman, President, The Law Society. 


C.B.E. S. H. F. Lloyd, O.B.E., F.S.A. [A], Director, British 
Institute of Archaeology, Ankara. Cobden Parkes [F], 
Government Architect, Department of Public Works, Sydney, 
N.S.W. 


0.B.E. W. Horsfall, Past President, National Federation of 
Building Trades Employers. Dr. T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.S.A.[F]. 
A. F. D. Seale [A] (Ghana). H. R. Thompson [A] (Nairobi). 


Conference on Architectural Education 


The Board of Architectural Education announce that they 
have appointed a Committee to draw up recommendations 
for implementing the proposals made by the Conference 
held at Oxford from 11 to 13 April, and to prepare observa- 
tions on those matters of Institute policy for which the Council 
are responsible. 

The members of the Committee are: Professor Sir Leslie 


-Martin—Chairman, Mr. William Allen, Mr. G. Grenfell 


Baines, Mr. D. H. Beaty-Pownall (Chairman of the Board), 
Mr. Kenneth Campbell, Mr. F. Chippindale, Mr. Anthony 
W. Cox, Professor R. Gardner-Medwin, Mr. D. E. E. 
Gibson, Mr. R. Llewelyn Davies, Professor R. H. Matthew, 
Mr. Michael Pattrick, Mr. Robert J. Potter, Mr. E. M. Rice, 
Mr. Richard Sheppard. 


Informal Meeting with Mr. Henry Brooke 


An informal meeting was held at the R.I.B.A. on 21 May 
attended by The Rt. Hon. Henry Brooke, M.P., Minister 
of Housing and Local Government; Dame Evelyn Sharp 
[Hon. A], Permanent Secretary to the Ministry; Mr. H. F. 
Summers, Under Secretary; and Mr. J. H. Forshaw, Vice- 
President R.I.B.A., Chief Architect and Housing Con- 
sultant to the Ministry; Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, President, 
R.LB.A., Mr. G. Grenfell Baines [A]; Mr. Hubert Bennett 
[F], Architect to the L.C.C.; Mr. P. H. G. Chamberlin [A]; 
Mr. A. G. Sheppard Fidler [F], City Architect, Birmingham; 
Mr. Frederick Gibberd [F]; Professor Sir William Holford 
[F]; Mr. Denys Lasdun [F]; Mr. A. J. P. Powell [F]; Mr. Peter 
Shepheard [A]; Mr. John Stillman [A]; Mr. C. D. Spragg, 
Secretary R.I.B.A.; and representatives of the technical press. 

The meeting was to enable the Minister and his colleagues 
to hear the frank views of a representative number of archi- 
tects on the subject of planning control. To give the dis- 
cussion form it was subdivided under five headings, each 
introduced by one of the architects in frank terms. These 
were: 


1, ‘Is planning working satisfactorily from the point of view 
of the architect?’ (opened by Mr. Gibberd). 


2. ‘How should high buildings be controlled in London?’ 
(opened by Sir William Holford). 


3. ‘Have the New Towns been successful architecturally, and, 
ifnot, why not? (opened by Mr. Sheppard Fidler). 
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4. ‘Is there anything in the system of planning control which 
architects think should be changed?’ (opened by Mr. 
Grenfell Baines). 


5. ‘Should there be any aesthetic control?’ (opened by 
Mr. Shepheard). 


Mr. Henry Brooke, who joined freely in the discussion, 
said that he was very glad to have the opportunity to meet 
architects and to hear their views. 

That the meeting was useful may be judged by Mr. Brooke’s 
subsequent remarks on control of design when addressing 
the annual meeting of the County Councils Association on 
5 June. The Minister said: 


‘I discussed this [control of design] recently with a number of 
representative architects, and it was an interesting and informing 
experience. It is clear to me that many of them believe that control 
can be so harmful to the improvement of standards of appearance 
that there should be no control on aesthetic grounds at all, at any 
rate where the proposed development is designed by an architect. 

‘Do not dismiss this as the protest of “angry young architects”. 
They are not all young who think like that; and if they are angry, 
we should look into it and see whether they have reasons to be 
angry. I believe that their reasons are threefold. 

‘First, they believe that architects’ designs are too often con- 
trolled by planning committees, or sub-committees who have no 
architectural advice whatever at their own call. Second, they say 
that the architects who produced the designs are seldom allowed 
to come and explain their ideas or answer questions, before the 
committee takes an adverse decision. Third, they maintain .that 
while all this is going on, a great deal of dull work—and a fair 
amount of really bad work—gets given planning permission, and 
simultaneously some quite disruptive features of the scene are 
not subject to planning control at all—street furniture, for instance. 

‘Now in themselves these are reasonable and responsible views 
to express, and it is up to planning authorities to show that as 
criticisms they are not justified. Planning authorities can do some- 
thing about each of them. They can either employ their own 
architectural advisers to speak on matters of design, or can retain 
the part-time services of consultants or can seek the help of the 
Central Panels Committee in the formation of a panel. 

‘They can make a practice of inviting architects who produce 
designs to which they have objections, to come and answer 
questions, not perhaps in every case but certainly in the bigger 
and more important ones. 

‘The third criticism—that a good deal of dull work goes on— 
presents more difficulties, because a general improvement in 
standards of design depends on a general improvement in standards 
of taste; and it must necessarily be a very long-term affair, and 
one going rather beyond the functions of planning authorities, 
to educate public opinion. But even the planning authorities can 
make their contribution to it—not simply by turning down the 
really bad designs, but also by being prepared to discuss proposals 
with applicants and explain why the proposals are faulty and how 
they might be improved. 

‘I suggest also that a planning authority might conduct an 
experiment in some one street of their area which is cluttered 
up with various types of unrelated street furniture, and see what 
improvement could be secured by introducing a co-ordinated 
design for all these objects, and what the cost would be. It would 
be well worth while to take the best advice available for a scheme 
like that, and to record the look of the street before and after, 
inviting the people who constantly use the street to express their 
opinions. 

‘You will agree that in local government we want members and 
officers of local authorities who will approach possibilities like 
these with imagination and initiative. 

‘What I know from my experience is that a good deal of uneasi- 
ness exists about the way that control of design is exercised; and 
this is something which planning authorities ought to think about, 
and to have discussions with architects practising locally to see 
what is felt about the results which planning is achieving.’ 
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Grey Wornum 


A memorial service for Mr. Grey Wornum, C.B.E. [F], was 
held at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly, on 11 June. The 
Rev. J. S. Brewis officiated. 

Among the congregation were: Mrs. Wornum (widow), 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan Fletcher (son-in-law and daughter), 
Mr. and Mrs. A. P. Wornum (brother and sister-in-law), 
Miss G. Wornum (niece), Mrs. Hilton Wornum and Mrs. 
C. B. Heald. 

Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, President, R.I.B.A., Sir 
Giles Gilbert Scott, Sir Edward Maufe, Mr. Louis de 
Soissons and Mrs. de Soissons, Lady Holford, Lady 
Robertson, Sir Owen Williams, Mr. C. D. Spragg, Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., Mr. J. H. Forshaw, Vice-President, R.I.B.A., 
Mr. Edward Playne, Mr. Ernest Thesiger, Mr. Austen Hall, 
Mr. H. J. W. Alexander (Secretary, the Architectural Asso- 
ciation), Lieut.-Colonel L. K. Watson (representing the 
headmaster of Bradfield College), Mr. G. W. Stainer (Arts 
Club), Mr. P. G. Egan (Holland, Hannen and Cubitts), 
Mr. F. R. Yerbury (Director, the Building Centre), Mr. E. 
O’Shaughnessy (the R.I.B.A. JOURNAL), Mr. lan Leslie 
(Editor, THE BUILDER), Mr. William Smalley (representing 
the Artists Rifles Association), Mr. C. T. Every (Langdon 
and Every), Mr. Peter Adams, Mrs. G. Bendit, Mr. J. A. 
Bentham, Mr. S. Beverley, Mr. O. H. Bovill, Mr. A. T. 
Bradford, Mr. Derek Bridgwater, Mr. Martin Briggs, 
Mr. P. Cart de Lafontaine, Mr. P. G. Freeman, Mr. R. E. 
Enthoven, Mr. David Evans, Mrs. F. Etheridge, Mr. Edmund 
Grove, Mr. Vernon Hardy, Mr. Oliver Hill, Mr. A. B. 
Knapp-Fisher, Mrs. Rupert Leigh, Mr. J. Ratcliff, Mr. C. 
Rogers, Mr. Molesworth Roberts, Mrs. C. G. Stillman, 
Mr. S. W. Smith, Mr. M. Tait, Mr. Sydney Tatchell, Mr. V. 
Tatlock, Mr. Michael Tapper, Mr. B. R. Williams. 


British Architects’ Conference, 1958 


In spite of cold, blustery weather, laughingly referred to as 
‘good, strong North-Country air’, the Conference at New- 
castle was most successful, from the opening to the sound of 
Northumbrian pipes, barely audible through the buzz of 
conversation, right through to the impressive ceremony in 
King’s Hall, King’s College, where honorary degrees were 
conferred, the first occasion of its kind. 

As at Oxford, the preparatory work by a study group 
resulted in a constructive discussion on the second day, and 
the large number of excellent colour slides gave a great deal 
of life to the Conference. 

The Conference Committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. R. Norman Mackellar had arranged a splendid pro- 
gramme which went smoothly, and included a Lord Mayor 
so humorous and benevolent that the idea of his having to 
relinquish office was almost unthinkable. 

Special mention must be made of the excellence of the 
N.A.A. exhibition, “Architecture and You’, which has been 
visited by 14,000 people. 

In the May JOURNAL it was stated on the information 
received that the plaque placed on the fagade of the N.A.A. 
headquarters had been designed by Mr. Dudley L. Couves [F]. 
It was, in fact, designed by Mr. Geoffrey Dudley. 
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A group taken after the Congregation in King’s Hall, King’s College, 
Newcastle, at which the Pro-Vice-Chancellor of Durham University 
(centre) conferred honorary degrees of D.C.L. on the President 
R.I.B.A. and Mr. Donald Gibson, and of M.A. on the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. and Mr. Donald MclIntyre, President N.A.A. 


Council Business 


The Council met on 17 June, with Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, 
President, in the Chair. 

The congratulations of the Council were sent to the 
members and others on whom Her Majesty the Queen had 
conferred Birthday honours. 

It was reported that the Jury entrusted with the award of 
the R.I.B.A. London Architecture Bronze Medal, for the 
year ending 31 December 1957, had made the award in 
favour of Brunel House, 105 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, S.W.10 
(flats for Chelsea Borough Council), designed by Edward 
Armstrong and Frederick MacManus [F/F]. 

Formal approval was given to the following awards of 
R.I.B.A. Architecture Bronze Medals made by the Juries 
appointed by the respective Allied Societies: 

The Liverpool Architectural Society: New Heys High 
School for Girls, Heath Road, Liverpool 19, designed by 
Messrs. Herbert Thearle (Herbert Thearle [F] and Laurence 
Bennett Thearle [A]) in collaboration with Dr. Ronald 
Bradbury [F], City Architect of Liverpool. 

The Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of 
Architects: The Seed Warehouse, Witham, Essex, designed 
by Messrs. Chamberlin, Powell and Bon (Peter Chamber- 
lin [A], Geoffrey Powell [A] and Christof Bon). 

On the recommendation of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee, it was agreed to make available the Florence Hall 
for showing an exhibition of Swiss Architecture during the 
first half of October 1959, in connection with the ‘Swiss 
Fortnight’ being organised by the Swiss Government. 

On the recommendation of the United Kingdom Con- 
mittee of the International Union of Architects it was agreed 
that the theme for the I.U.A. International Congress to be 
held in London in 1961 under the auspices of the R.1.B.A. 
should be ‘New Techniques and Materials—Their Impact on 
Architecture’. 

Other notes from the Minutes which include references 
to a Code of Procedure for Selective Tendering, and to 
Architectural Competitions in Scotland, are given on 
page 325. 
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local Go ernment Architects’ Society Inaugural Meeting 


The inau .ural meeting of the Local Government Architects’ 
society was held at the R.I.B.A. on Friday 20 June. Mr. 
richard Sheppard, Chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee, 
wok the Chair initially and later, through his unavoidable 
absence, Mr. Thurston Williams. Some 250 architects 
attended. representing well over 100 authorities widely 
yattered throughout the country (including Scotland and 
Wales). | ittle more than one-fifth of those attending were 
jom the Greater London area, and the meeting included 
represent itives from New Towns, Hospital Boards, Electricity 
Boards and the National Coal Board. 

The following motion was carried nem. con., three members 
abstaining : 

‘This meeting of architects in Local Government, New 
Town Development, the Public Utilities and the Hospital 
Boards expresses its dissatisfaction at the present level of 
status and salary of the salaried architect. 

‘It is conscious of the role played by the existing trade 
unions, as a result of whose efforts architects, along with 
their professional and non-professional colleagues, have 
received many benefits. 

‘But, in order to make further advances possible, the 
meeting believes there to be a need to strengthen immediately 
the representation of architects in the negotiating machinery 
affecting their conditions of service. 

‘To do this the meeting proposes to form a Local Govern- 
ment Architects’ Society. 

‘The new Society shall have a Provisional Executive 
Committee, elected by the meeting, with instructions to 
consider and report in approximately six months to a 
representative meeting of members on the issues noted below, 
after which a permanent Executive Committee shall be 
elected within three months: 


‘(l) The participation, along with other professional organi- 

sations, in any discussion or negotiation that may lead to the 

formation of a “professions” panel within the National 

Joint Council for local government. 

(2) The range and scope of membership. 

(3) The organisational form of the Society, and its title. 

(4) Its financial policy and rate of subscription. 

(5) Relations with (a) the R.I.B.A., (6) trade unions having 
architect members. 

(6) Methods of publicity. 

(7) A draft constitution. 


‘The meeting calls on all architects to support the new 
Society. Future success will require the active participation 
of all those whom the Society will represent.’ 


Having carried this motion, the meeting proceeded to the 
‘lection of a temporary Executive Committee of 15 members. 
236 voting papers were received, and from 39 nominees the 
iollowing were elected: 

J. Barker (Bucks), J. T. Bell (Essex), J. Duxbury (Gates- 
ead), G. Foxley (Derby.), A. Goss (Basildon), A. R. Green 
(Lewisham), S. A. Heppell (Lancs), M. E. Holt (Crawley), 
X. G. Jones (West Ham), C. F. Kimm (Walthamstow), 
\. J. Passmore (Holborn), Miss M. Shield (Middlesex), E. C. 
Tory (Bucks), E. H. Turner (Notts), T. M. Williams (L.C.C.). 

At the close of the meeting, 240 architects joined the 
Society immediately paying 5s. per head, which was the 
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The Annual Discourse, 1958, was delivered on 5 June by Mr. R. 
Buckminster Fuller, who is seen above (right) demonstrating a model 
to Mr. Ove Arup, who proposed the vote of thanks. 


initial subscription agreed upon by the meeting to get the 
Society under way. 

Finally, the meeting agreed (a) that, without prejudice to 
the temporary Executive’s ultimate recommendations, mem- 
bership should in the meantime be restricted to registered 
architects or corporate members of the R.I.B.A. employed 
by Local Authorities, New Town Development Corporations, 
Public Utilities and Hospital Boards; (b) that the temporary 
Executive Committee should publish whatever interim 
reports it could on progress, before submitting a final report 
to a representative meeting of members six months hence. 


Guide to Modern Architecture in London 


Members who are called on to advise foreign architects 
and students may find the Architectural Association’s Guide 
to Modern Architecture in London helpful in this matter. 

It is obtainable from the A.A., and is on sale at the counter 
at the R.I.B.A., price 3s. 6d., and was compiled by a sub- 
committee of the A.A. Library Committee under the chair- 
manship of Oliver Cox [A], who put a lot of hard work into 
it, visiting at week-ends all the buildings listed. 

The present guide is based on and supersedes the Guide 
to Modern Architecture 1927-51, London, compiled by Percy 
Johnson-Marshall [A], M. C. F. and L. E. Ventris [44], 
and others. It lists some 177 buildings completed within the 
period 1927-57 in the London area, and consists of an index 
and a map which fit together in a stiff-paper pocket 94 in. 
by 4} in. 


B.R.S. Digest No. 112 


No digest is included with this month’s JOURNAL as No. 112 
is a twelve-page leaflet and thus overweight. We hope to 
insert it in a reduced August JOURNAL. 


R.I.B.A. Diary 


FRIDAY 1 AUGUST-SATURDAY 30 AUGUST inclusive. R.I.B.A. Reference 
Library closed. Loan Library open 12 noon-2 p.m. Saturdays 12 noon- 
1 p.m. 

SATURDAY 2 AUGUST-MONDAY 4 AUGUST inclusive. R.I.B.A. offices and 
library closed for August holiday. 
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BRITISH ARCHITECTS’ CONFERENCE, 1958 


Discussion on the Conference Pape:s on 
Character in the Architecture of Towns 


Held in the Lecture Theatre of the Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Newcastle upon Tyne. The President, Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, in the Chair 


Left to Right: Mr. Donald McIntyre, President, N.A.A., the President, R.I.B.A., The Lord Mayor of Newcastle, Alderman J. W. Telford, 
Professor Sir William Holford, and Professor Robert Matthew 


The Inaugural Meeting 


THE PRESIDENT: I have great pleasure 
in calling upon the Right Worshipful the 
Lord Mayor of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Alderman J. W. Telford, to deliver his 
address of welcome. 


The Lord Mayor: It seems you have to be 
an Associate of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects before you can get to a 
place like this. I have lived in Newcastle 
all my life but this is the first time I have 
been in here. 

And also, strange to relate, I was coming 
up from London a few years ago when 
someone in my carriage started telling me 
about the old castle of Newcastle and | 
have never been inside that either, so I 
don’t think | am what you might call a 
proper representative of the architectural 
side of the city. 

However, as Lord Mayor of Newcastle 
upon Tyne I do give you all here a very 
hearty welcome to our city. 

I think you will find everything that will 
give you interest in Newcastle. We have 
all kinds of buildings. We have new build- 
ings now which I hope you will appreciate. 
We have a new technical college which we 
are building and the architect of that was 
our City Architect, Mr. George Kenyon, 
and I would like to congratulate him upon 
the way he has done this particular job of 
work. 
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Newcastle is full of tradition and history, 
and I think you are going to have a very 
good time. With these few words may I 
welcome you and hope you have a most 
successful Conference and that when you 
return you will say your visit has been 
worth while. 


The President: May I express our sincere 
thanks to the Lord Mayor for coming 
along to our meeting this morning and 
giving us such a friendly welcome. 

We are grateful he has been able to spare 
the time from his multifarious duties to 
welcome us here and to come along to our 
dinner tomorrow night. And I would like 
to take this opportunity of expressing our 
grateful thanks to the Lord Mayor and the 
Corporation for their generosity in inviting 
us to the civic reception this evening. 

It is 33 years since our annual Confer- 
ence was last held in this city. How times 
have changed! 

Mr. Norman MacKellar, presiding over 
the Conference Committee of this occasion, 
was on the point of becoming a useful 
honorary secretary of the Association all 
those years ago. Today his son is the active 
honorary secretary of the Northern Archi- 
tectural Association. 

We are very glad to be back in Newcastle. 
We look forward to walking with our 
colleagues along Dobson’s streets and 
seeing some of the good recent work in and 
around Newcastle. 


We are grateful to the Dean and Chapter 
for so kindly allowing us to have our 
garden party at Durham Cathedral and for 
the privilege of taking tea by this historic 
lovely building. 

For those who take part in the tours 
arranged for tomorrow there is an oppor 
tunity of seeing some of the delightful 
country between Newcastle and the Border. 

This Conference has met but I know it 
didn’t just happen. A vast amount oi 
preparation and office work are necessary, 
and I would like on behalf of the Royal 
Institute and all those who are taking part 
to say a sincere thank you to the Northem 
Architectural Association, to the Confer- 
ence Committee, for all they have done to 
ensure its success. As I said earlier, 
Norman MacKellar guided the Committe 
in the past, and we are grateful to his so 
for his work as honorary secretary. 

It is fitting that we should meet here on 
account of the Northern Architectural 
Association centenary. 

We are very glad to have with us some 
representatives from overseas including 
Mr. George Meehan, representing th 
Federation of Malaya Society of Arch 
tects, from Kuala Lumpur, Mr. G. Cullis 
Hill, from New South Wales, and Mr 
Jeffrey Aronin, from New York. 

Our Conference theme, ‘Character 0 
the Architecture of Towns’, is not inappt0- 
priate in Newcastle at the moment, and! 
am going to call upon Sir William Holford 
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and Profe-sor Robert Matthew to read 
ynopses om papers which have been 
crculated. First of all I call upon Mr. D. 
McIntyre, President of the Northern 
Architect ‘al Association, to say a few 
words. 


Mr. D. McIntyre [F], President of the 
Northern Architectural Association: I 
ynderstanc! it is the custom on an occasion 
ike this ‘or the President of the host 
society to (hank the President of the Royal 
Institute for his inaugural address. I would 
ike to perform that duty now, and I do 
so, Mr. President, with very great pleasure. 


PROFESSOR SIR WILLIAM HOL- 
FORD, M.T.P.I., F.I.L.A. [F]: Professor 
Matthew and I have written a couple of 
papers and we are modest enough to 
assume that nobody has read them. There- 
fore it is not only necessary that we should 
give this morning short synopses or 
summaries of what they contain, but it is 
also a very good discipline for us; and 
may help to keep this enormous subject 
within bounds. 

This is a very interesting occasion 
because we are dealing today with ends 
rather than means. We are discussing a 
subject in the realm of aesthetics. 

Well, many people have said that a 
curiosity of our modern buildings is that 
we are more concerned with the frame 
than the picture. 

It is said that we are producing extremely 
efficient and admirable containers, but 
there is nothing architecturally interesting 
within them. We design containers for a 
variety of activities from atomic energy 
plants to a skiffle group. Their social 
content is sometimes obvious but their 
architectural content is not very high. 

Now we think our business this morning 
is to open up this subject. Nevertheless we 
have given some thought to the form of 
the thesis for discussion. For myself I 
propose to develop my part of the thesis 
very shortly in words without illustrations. 
And then to show you a number of 
coloured slides. 

I hope that the method which I propose 
to adopt, of showing two slides at once, 
will not make you dizzy nor develop what 
| believe is called stereoscopic neck. That 
is what the umpire at Wimbledon acquires 
and so does Lady Violet Bonham Carter 
on the television Brains Trust. Showing 
two slides together has certain advantages. 
In the first place it is rapid. It gives you a 
quick impression which is all we need at 
the moment, and you can contrast one 
picture with another. These coloured 
‘ides, and perhaps others, will be shown 
again during subsequent discussions or, 
more likely as these are merely snaps, they 
will be followed by other collections. 
| believe Mr. Aronin has some excellent 
ones to show you. 

_We have defined character as a combina- 
tion of two qualities. One is a primary 
quality. It is the quality in design itself, 
something that results from the care and 
kill and imagination of the designer. The 
cond is a more lasting quality, something 
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that stands up to the social stresses of the 
times, or is capable of doing that so that 
it endears a building to other people 
besides its designer. 

This leads me at once to discuss the 
influence of time on our attitudes. When 
you are considering the character of places 
it is obvious that the effect of time is one 
of the major characteristics. 

I then define four recognisable attitudes 
in descending order of merit. The first is 
that of the historian; the attitude of the 
true antiquarian or archaeologist, which, if 
not too narrow or specialised, often goes 
with a genuine interest in modern archi- 
tecture. 

Then, that of the sentimentalist of which, 
I am glad to say, we have a large number 
in this country. The sentimentalist has a 
great preservative value provided he does 
not altogether exclude the replacement of 
every Outworn structure. 

Then you come to the comfortable 
conformer, whose belief it is that tradition 
ended in 1830. To him, everything before 
1630 is quaint and everything after 1830 is 
inconceivable. He doesn’t like originality 
because it makes him think. 

From that view it is a short step to an 
attitude which I am afraid is growing; that 
of the man who fears change because it 
will very likely be for the worse. 

Preservation is thus strongly entrenched, 
but not always for the right reasons. While 
it helps in keeping the character of a place 
it may do nothing to extend that character 
and to create something for our children 
to preserve. 

There is an extraordinary contradiction 
in the arguments about historic buildings. 
The issue seems inevitably to become one 
of preservation versus demolition and we 
do not place any responsibility on those 
who inherit a site of great character—the 
site of an historic or architecturally signifi- 
cant building, let us say—to redevelop 
after demolition has taken place, and to 
produce something of equal quality even 
if that quality is of a different kind. 

This is partly due to the fact that only 
someone trained in design can compare in 
his mind’s eye the quality of what is lost or 
threatened, and the possibilities of what 
could be put in its place. 

It is essentially an architectural faculty 
that is needed. Only an architect can decide, 
whether, if an old building is to go, he 
could create something of equivalent 
though not similar character to take its 
place. And this is something which, 
unfortunately, not enough architects are 
called on to do. 

I have then launched into a comparison 
of two points of view which are coming 
more and more into conflict. What is and 
what is not, in the hallowed words of the 
Town Planning Acts, ‘injurious to the 
amenity of the locality’. 

Broadly speaking one either looks for 
harmony in a more or less established land- 
scape or, on the other hand, one is open to 
technological invention with the vast field 
of consequences that this implies. Britain, 
on the whole, takes the amenity view 
rather than the other. The success of the 


Outrage campaign has made us even more 
conscious of our responsibilities in that 
direction. 

The Americans have tended to dismiss 
the wire and clutter and suburban spread 
as something they will get around to in 
time and meanwhile they get very excited 
about sheer engineering efficiency, whether 
in the building of the Boulder Dam, the 
Golden Gate Bridge, or in a succession of 
structures in New York from the Wool- 
worth Building, the Empire State and the 
United Nations, to the most recent—the 
Seagram Building. 

In South America it is the same, only 
more so. In Brazil for example, the chase 
is so hotly pursued that once constructed, 
neither roads nor buildings are hardly 
ever repaired. 

My proposition here is that we should 
come to better terms with the technological 
environment than we have done in the 
recent past. We should apply the discipline 
of design even to those large and apparently 
inhuman artifacts which science and 
invention are spreading about our land- 
scape; as in fact we did with the railways 
in the 19th century. 

The treatment will vary with the scale of 
the operation. For those things which we 
touch and see in our midst at ground level, 
tidiness, the human scale and easy circula- 
tion are important; so are the psychological 
contrasts of openness and enclosure. 

But for colossal—or what one might call 
supernatural objects, like a nuclear reactor, 
the 700 ft. mast for television, and other 
things of these dimensions, it is their 
location, their silhouette and mass, their 
‘atmosphere’, and the modular relationship 
with smaller objects in the foreground, that 
seems to be of equal importance. 

For this reason any restriction of 
aesthetic pleasure or town planning control 
which disrupts the unity or integrity of a 
design is a mistake. 

Nevertheless the control imposed in the 
interests of a greater unity, or a more 
comprehensive design, is not only useful 
but also traditional in the development of 
our urban estates and our towns. 

I hold no brief in favour of control for 
control’s sake, or even for purposes of tidy 
administration; but there is always the fact 
that some degree of design discipline is 
needed, without which we should be 
handicapped in planning a city at all, or 
even a sector of it. 

I then touch on the fascinating problems 
of scale, not only as regards dimension and 
the module, but also in regard to the 
psychological effect of different sensations 
of enclosure in the larger patterns of civic 
design. 

Finally I put forward some arguments 
about the effect of motor traffic on the 
character of towns. In this connection I 
would like to recommend you to read 
Mr. J. M. Richard’s article in this month’s 
ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, ‘Man in a Hot 
Tin Box’. The hot tin box is the private 
car. The unregulated use of it he regards 
as a social disease and a subtopian mani- 
festation, comparing the spread of the 
small cars with the spread of the small 
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ST. ANDREWS, SCOTLAND: South Street 


‘One of the few remaining medieval silhouettes. The old centre is 
changing in its use for economic causes while a shack town starts on 


the southern hillside.’ 


PROFESSOR HJOLHORD 


RYE, SUSSEX: Lion Street 

‘A short hill with two terminal buildings, medieval church at the top, and 
17th-century grammar school at the bottom. Character is preserved by retaining 
the grammar school building (by aid of the Historic Buildings Grant) even though 
its use has changed to that of a club. All sorts of periods and uses characterise the 
small-scale buildings in between.’ 


villas over the whole of our urban environ- 
ment. 

I also mention in my paper the supreme 
importance of raising the pedestrian level 
wherever possible so as to free the ground 
level for public and private transport, 
moving or parked. 

And I do not think we can do it by 
bringing in numbers of overhead roads 
right into the very centres of our towns. 

I also talk of combining the higher 
pedestrian level with a number of planning 
operations aimed at improving circulation, 
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REGENT’S PARK: Chester Terrace 


‘The model being photographed in the foreground perpeiuates one of 
the chief virtues of the Nash Terraces—an elegant social backdrop to a 


fine piece of urban landscape. The terraces are essential to preserve the 


character of the park.’ 


sometimes by deliberate restriction of the 
movements of the private car, sometimes 
by channelling it, sometimes by freeing the 
traffic flow so as to give it more easy 
movement and sometimes by reducing the 
need for the journeys themselves. 

Unless we meet this problem in our own 
way without being led away by specious 
theories about maximum road capacity 
and the expressway, we shall have to give 
up concerning ourselves with the character 
of towns because there won’t be any 
towns. 


Freedom to participate either in the 
designing or in the decisions which result 
in buildings and in New Towns, will | am 
sure release a source of social energy which 
is at present dammed up. It would bea 
cure for many of the frustrations and 
neuroses that afflict all town dwellers in 
world where the population is increasing 
by geometrical progression and mechanisé- 
tion has taken command. 

Now I propose to illustrate some of these 
instances by slides. [A small selection 's 
illustrated on pages 296-299.] 
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PROFESSOR ROBERT H. MATTHEW, 


E., M.A., A.R.S.A. [F]: I must 
confess that the paper I have written has 
been one of the most difficult that I have 
ever been foolish enough to undertake. I 
must further confess that it has not at the 
tnd of the day turned out as I originally 
anticipated. 

I have found it quite impossible to 
analyse particular examples of urban 
tharacter in the abstract, at any rate in 
relation to recent work which is my special 
‘oncern, in the sense of defining categories 
‘S One might subdivide human beings into 
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VENICE: Piazza of St. Mark’s 


‘Entrance to the piazza by the narrow 
and comparatively dark Merceria— 
from enclosure to overpowering 
brilliance. Even a modern crowd in 
the piazza takes on the colour and 
vitality of a Veronese painting.’ 


CANTERBURY: 
‘The contrasting effects outside 
and inside the Close. L.: the nar- 
row, small-scale entrance by the 
Burgate. R.: The precincts of the 
Cathedral on thesouth side; lawn, 
tall trees and fallen masonry.’ 


melancholics, cholerics and even stranger 
characters. The achievement of character is 
much too complex to do that. It is implicit 
rather than explicit and possibly like 
human beings it might be at its most in- 
teresting and revealing when it results from 
contradictions perhaps altogether outside 
the intention of the designer, and even 
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perhaps at times at variance with his own 
first estimate. 

In comparing contemporary work with 
that of earlier times we must also remem- 
ber, as Holford has already pointed out, 
that acquired characteristics are minimal 
and innate qualities such as they are must 
stand or fall on their own merits. 
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CAPETOWN: 
‘The City Hall (early 20th century), surrounded by a subtopian cityscape.’ Two-level 
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CAPETOWN: South Africa 
‘The old Lutheran Church and Parsonage (19th century). 
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Be 


BBB 


JOHANNESBURG: S. Africa ; 
‘An example of overbuilding. Flats at Hillbrow, near Clarendon Circle, which 
have replaced bungalows built at the turn of the century.’ 
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RIO DE JANEIRO: Laranjeiras RIO DE JANEIRO: Copacabana 


the la 
“Character retained and landscape preserved. Modern ‘Another instance of overbuilding; 12-floored flats replacing the isolated romanit Boy a. 
high-density flats designed by Lucio Costa.’ beach chalets of 50 years ago.’ 
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COVENTRY: 


Two-level Pedestrian Circulations 
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I hope to show, however, that the 
acquisition of character by use can, in fact, 
under favourable circumstances, take place 
surprisingly quickly and again I[ find that 
impossible to systematise. 

In view of these difficulties that I have 
touched upon in my paper I have fallen 
back on the chronological method, the 
intention being to give a broad view of the 
"Way urban development has taken place 
in the last 30 years or so. I interpret recent 
Work as being built in that span of time. 
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‘The upper precinct looking towards the old Cathedral.’ 


Precincts of St. Paul’s Cathedral, City of London. 
Project, 1956, ‘This shows the pedestrian terrace over covered 
car park, with the western forecourt beyond and below.’ 


NEW YORK: The Seagram Building. 


‘Almost opposite the Lever Building this newest addition to Park Avenue architecture 
designed by Mies van der Rohe gives the pedestrian a granite paved fore-court with 
fountains, marble seats, trees and a bronze flag-standard.’ 


NEW YORK: The Lever Building on 
Park Avenue. 

‘Most of the ground floor is open to 
pedestrians’ (plot ratio 6: 1). 


The paper is therefore divided into four 
periods, two pre-war, two post-war; and 
the illustrations I am going to show you—as 
I have rather a lot I must put them through 
rather quickly—will follow these four 
groupings. 

You may have noticed I omitted from 
my paper any final paragraph headed con- 
clusions. Holford has discussed ideas, and 
I am about to show you examples. I hope 
the ensuing discussions will reach some 
conclusions, although I will not be surprised 


if they do not in view of the very great 
variety of approach to urban character and 
the obvious qualitative differences. I am 
not going to make an assessment. I just 
wish to present some evidence. 

In our papers we have drawn attention 
to some of the factors affecting the way 
that architects are able or not able to create 
character and some of the limiting factors 
may form budding points for discussion. 

The extension of the Welfare State 
through its many public functions, especi- 
ally in the field of housing, but equally in 
other fields, notably health and education— 
this vast expansion has greatly enlarged the 
scope of urban building. 

On the other hand, it is quite clear that 
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*, . . I have a warm regard for suburbia, a form of urban ‘The community at Eltham . . . a consciously desigied piece of 
character that is peculiarly British.” (Albert Terrace, Edinburgh.) small town character. . . .” (Well Hall Estate, 1915.) 


the 
group by 


*... illustration of new essays in housing and community planning 
in several European countries.” (Le Corbusier, Designs for 
Bordeaux-Pessac, 1924.) 


‘In Scotland, massive stone tenements (with bathrooms) replaced 
massive stone tenements (without bathrooms).’ (The Pleasance, 
Edinburgh.) 


the | 
plan rep 
satellite | 


*... indications of suggested architectural character.” (West Ham *Martin’s layout for Leicester gives promise that even here a 
study, Greater London Plan, 1944.) new view of appropriate character may be on the way.’ 
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total bulk of building by itself can leave I have noted the opportunities; I have possibility of creating the basis for futut 
surprisingly little impact on the character of also noted the limitations. I think both environment, frequently on a large scale. 
existing towns. The New Towns in con- Holford and I agree that the architect by The consideration of the creation 0 
trast are, or might be, laboratories on a himself in this matter of creating urban character is quite impossible _ withoul 


large scale for urban experiment. character can only go part of the way. It is, thinking of the context within which wes 

I would only note in passing that J. M. however, my opinion that the architect architects have to work. One aspect of this 
Richards in 1953 almost wrote-off the New today can speak as one who is more in which has been mentioned is the develo 
Towns as failures. But a few months ago, touch in one way or another with the main- ment of the idea and technique of tow 
as architectural correspondent of THE _ springs of social life in all their aspects than planning as it is today. Kaige 
TIMES he conceded that he had a later and _ he has ever been in the whole of our history. I do most earnestly hope that this Cor Qualitie 
much more hopeful opinion. That factor alone will now give him the ference will address itself, for a fig M¢rest. 
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‘., the breakdown of the great block into smaller and contrasting masses.’ (Hospital 2e . a number of situations where a high 

group by Powell and Moya with R. Llewelyn Davies at Slough.) building might well make a positive contribu- 
tion to the urban scene.’ (Thorn Electrical 
Industries office block, Basil Spence.) 


‘... the prototype suggested by Abercrombie in the Greater London ‘Ideally, the New Town should start with its core of public buildings.’ 
plan represented progressive thought at that time.’ (Ongar, new (Harlow, Stone Cross, The High.) : 
satellite town, Greater London Plan, 1944.) 3 


. . there is a sense of regional quality in the materials used.’ (Cwmbran, 
Unit Centre, Pontnewydd.) 


interest.’ (Crawley, The Broadwalk.) 
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. . a tight informal pattern of con- 
tinuous frontages.’ (Lionel Brett, plan for 
group of houses at Basildon.) 
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moments, to the confusion to which 
Holford has specifically drawn attention— 
planning as an art on the one hand and 
planning as an administrative social 
function on the other—and attempt to 
straighten our own ideas. 

Confusion undoubtedly exists at the 
present time. We as architects who have 
played a very considerable part in creating 
the modern conception of town planning 
are, at the present time, through a sense of 
frustration, in some danger of throwing 
the baby out with the bath water and so 
losing the greatest of opportunities. 

To my mind there is no more important 
problem before us today. We realise only 
too well the difficulties and no one would 
pretend these did not exist, but we have 
tended to shy away from this particular 
issue. 

This subject, so diverse in implications, 
is not easy to limit in my introduction. It 
has been still less easy to reduce the num- 
ber of illustrations. The response to my 
many requests for slides throughout the 
country produced between 300 and 400; 
I have with some considerable effort cut 
this number to a little over 100, but with 
the time available I must start immediately 
and go through them rather quickly. I 
only hope, however, they will give you a 
general background, a general impression 
of what has been happening over the last 
30 years and that they will be good evi- 
dence for subsequent discussion. 

[Professor Matthew then showed the 
slides illustrating his paper, some of which 
are illustrated on pages 300-302.] 
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‘This scheme may 
well set a new 
standard in urban 
design.” (Barbi- 
can: Chamberlin, 
Powell and Bon.) 


‘To my mind, one 
of the most suc- 
cessful recent es- 
says in townscape’ 
(Golden Lane). 


Discussion 


Mr. J. Lewis Womersley [F] (City Archi- 
tect, Sheffield): I would like to make two 
points following these admirable papers. 
The first is the need for architects to equip 
themselves fully in order that they might 
tackle the urgent job of redeveloping our 
urban areas. 

Last year’s Conference covered a fair 
range of architectural prerequisites but it 
hardly touched aesthetics which is itself 
of unique concern to the architect. Only 
an appreciation of aesthetics together with 
a sensitivity to human needs can produce 
character whether in individual buildings 
or town centres. 

It has always seemed clear to me that a 
training in the design of buildings with all 
the special relationship problems that it 
involves leads naturally to the design of 
groups of buildings and urban develop- 
ment of all kinds. 

Yet in practice I find all too often that 


‘ 


architects who have the capacity to handle 
these larger problems are left out in the 
cold because they have not obtained further 
qualifications. 

In order to ensure that the best possible 
talent is available to tackle urban renewal 
I would like to see more schools of archi- 
tecture adding a post-graduate civic design 
course to their curriculum. By so doing 
every architectural student who possessed 
natural ability and interest would & 
strongly advised and readily enabled to 
obtain this additional qualification. 

The whole panorama of town planning 
would be open to him. This is of cor 
siderable importance not only to archi 
tects but to the future of our towns. 

My second point is to suggest how some 
of the principles underlying Holford’s St 
Paul’s precinct might be used as a patter 
for the character of urban development, !1 
this motor-car age. 

Matthew described this as the most out 
standing essay in the deliberate creation 
of character since the Regency period, and 
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this was at first misunderstood. One of our 
jading ncwspapers condemned the whole 
gheme as being esoteric. 

“perhaps. after all, our models are just as 
yaintellig ble as our plans to the layman. 
i seems quite clear to the majority of 
ychitects that Holford’s scheme was due 
precisely (0 the fact that in designing it he 
gd in mind the interests of the man in the 
greet—or Ought it to be the man in the 
precinct ? 

It was his sensitive human approach 
which mastered that elusive quality, scale, 
the key to character, in one of the: most 
dificult situations imaginable. The design 
gives the fullest consideration to the 
impact of the motor car, it provides safety 
and freedom of movement to pedestrians 
whilst at the same time allowing cars to 
penetrate peacefully and unobtrusively 
into the area. 

Levels are used to keep the cars out of 
sight. And how I agree with Holford about 
the devastating effect of masses of cars on 
the urban scene. These levels are skilfully 
ysed to add visual interest to the sur- 
roundings. 

An upper gallery provides an excellent 
yvantage-point from which to admire an 
architectural masterpiece. The whole de- 
sign forms a piece of townscape, so con- 
genial, so full of interest that even in this 
day of rush Londoners and visitors alike 
would find the place as well as the time to 
stand and stare. 

It is, | suggest, precisely on such human 
grounds that one may judge whether 
character has been created. 


Mr. J. H. Napper [F] (Newcastle upon 
Tyne): I think these are two remarkable 
papers because they contain so much that 
I wonder how we are going to discuss 
so many aspects of these architectural 
problems. 

Before making any suggestions I would 
like to question the whole idea of the town 
as we know it today. The motor car, that 
great disintegrator, may make the town 
redundant as a centre for regional func- 
tions. This is, however, too large a thesis 
for today and I would speak chiefly on a 
subject which embodies some of the ele- 
ments of character mentioned by Sir 
William; of the extra human scale of 
engineering in civic design and of the 
silhouettes of towns. The subject is that of 
cities sited on great rivers with examples 
from three cities—Paris, London and 
Newcastle upon Tyne. You may be sur- 
prised at my temerity in including the last, 
but Newcastle is unique, facing Gateshead 
across the cliffs of the Tyne. In the case of 
Paris the Seine joins the architecture on the 
banks and the silhouettes of buildings form 
a whole history of French architecture. In 
London, except in distant views across its 
great loops, the Thames divides the archi- 
tecture and the scale of the buildings must 
have something of that of the bridges. It 
must be superhuman. But in Newcastle the 
silhouettes change as the viewer descends 
the cliffs and moves on the great bridges 
which themselves approach the extra- 
human scale. Approaching from the south 
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the stepping up of the buildings on the 
north bank presents a dramatic back- 
ground capable of providing a unique 
entrance to a city. It is to be ‘developed’ 
soon to cope with a major and extremely 
difficult traffic problem. It is to be re- 
developed in such a way that two build- 
ings at least, which are still essential to the 
character of Newcastle, will be destroyed. 
An imaginative solution to this problem 
cannot be settled by architects, planners or 
engineers acting alone. They must work 
together following the policy decisions of 
the city. The problem is urgent and vital 
to the character of this city. It could give 
the clue to a splendid initial character 
mentioned by Sir William and could be 
worthy of withstanding the frictions 
necessary for achieving the final character. 


Discussion 
Second Meeting 


THE PRESIDENT: I will ask Mr. Aronin 
if he will deliver his message from the 
United States. 


Mr. Jeffrey Ellis Aronin, A.1.A., 
M.R.A.I.C. [A]: On behalf of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects and its members 
throughout the U.S.A., and of the New 
York Society of Architects and its members 
in the five boroughs of New York City, 
may I extend heartiest greetings to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and 
to the Northern Architectural Association 
on its one hundredth anniversary. 

Last year, Mr. President, at the centen- 
nial of the A.I.A., we had the pleasure 
of welcoming you and Mr. Spragg to 
Washington. We do hope that we may 
soon again enjoy greeting you to our shores 
together with many other members of the 
R.1.B.A. 

May I say what a great pleasure it is for 
me to be with you at this Conference and 
to express my sincere thanks for your kind 
reception. 


The President: Since our meeting yesterday 
the study group has got busy and drawn 
up a programme. It is suggested that the 
two authors of the papers yesterday should 
introduce in the briefest possible way the 
subject under three headings. 

Under A is major planning, with the 
problem of the motor car. Do we want 
towns at all? 

Is two-level development the right idea? 
And the second part—is it right to give 
easy access to cars, and there is the question 
of accommodation and the implications for 
the public. And we have to consider the 
planning authority as creative planner. 

Now B deals with minor planning 
matters—engineering services, detail around 
buildings, the use of water and the night 
scene. 

C is control and administration. 

We have collected the names of members 
who would be prepared to start off these 


discussions. I would like to call upon 
Professor Matthew to lead off in intro- 
duction under the first item A. 


A. MAJOR PLANNING 


Professor Matthew: This first section is a 
comprehensive one and obviously could 
range very wide and very high. 

Professor Holford will say a few words 
about the first two points mentioned by the 
President and I propose to say a brief word 
about the last in relation to such problems 
arising all over the country, namely the 
effect of the motor car in our industrial 
towns. I refer particularly to the great 
number of small industrial towns. 

What do we see? Development in the 
last 30 years has taken place largely on the 
periphery, sometimes with disappointing 
or even disastrous results. Look at the 
centre. What is happening there? Almost 
nothing. It is pathetic to go through towns 
at one time thriving and see them falling 
away, roofs coming off, buildings becoming 
dangerous, and all that is ultimately left is 
a gap. 

Here, if anywhere, is the opportunity 
for the town planning authority as creative 
planner to re-create architectural and civic 
character: I believe that, taking the country 
as a whole, this is not being done. 

I suggest we devote a few minutes to 
considering how, in effect, we as a pro- 
fession can get into the town centre and 
do something effective. 


Professor Holford: In picking up the dis- 
cussion again today I would like to refer 
to the fact that if we as architects know 
what we would do for towns and for the 
planning authorities, in the rebuilding of 
the centres of the small decayed boroughs, 
if we ourselves can settle the primary 
question, by asserting that we still believe 
there is value in the community—whether 
in the form of a village or a city—then I 
think we should have to look over the fence 
and consider what this means for the rest 
of the problems of urban development, 
from traffic to local government. In other 
words, we have to show that we are aware 
of our position as architects in the midst of 
a great many administrative and social 
activities. If, from time to time, we have 
the opportunity of telling people that we, 
as designers and co-ordinators of building, 
can deliver the goods, that is the most 
important message we have to send out. 

I have been thinking of what has been 
happening in this country since the war. 
Everywhere one finds some degree of con- 
fusion between the functions of the 
administrator and the functions of the 
designer; and from time to time we have 
got, rather unwittingly, into all sorts of 
wrangles with other professions. This does 
not seem to be the right way to approach 
problems which affect and condition the 
whole of our physical environment and 
which need real co-ordination in order to 
solve them. There are today administrators 
and even politicians turned architect, and 
architects turned into sheer administrators, 
having no time for design. We have to 
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understand much more clearly the relation 
between the building job itself and the 
making of a building programme—which 
is the kind of work the Nuffield Division of 
Architectural Studies is trying to do. 

As to the client and the programme; 
when he is a local authority and com- 
missions a town hall, does he want some- 
thing like a filing cabinet for the council 
to work in or does he want something 
which in addition symbolises the existence 
of a community ? When you are building a 
school you nowadays get a pretty good 
programme because of the research and 
experimental process it has gone through. 
But when it comes to rebuilding the centres 
of towns there very seldom is a programme. 
It seems to me that we should first of 
all adopt the view that you must have a 
programme before you can deliver the 
goods, and that the working out of that 
programme is a first-class job for admini- 
strators and the public to participate in. 

We are not able simply as architects to 
decide the programme, but we can tell 
those who do decide how they can get the 
best value out of it; and some of us will 
no doubt participate as citizens or elected 
representatives as well. 

As the President has mentioned, the 
biggest question is whether we want towns 
at all or whether we are content to live, as 
it were, migrant lives, moving in a car 
between points remote from the centre of 
our communities. There is a very real threat 
to urban life in the unpremeditated increase 
of cars, but I do not believe that restric- 
tions on main road access to towns will 
alone provide a remedy. In fact we have 
had in this country national restrictions on 
new construction because of shortages of 
money, and this has prevented us from 
producing the enormous urban express- 
ways which have become a feature of some 
towns in the U.S.A. The trouble is that 
they encourage greater use of the private 
car and consequently greater congestion 
at the centre. 

It is my view that a great deal of restric- 
tion will, however, be necessary, including 
the zoning of parts of towns so that 
journeys are reduced in number. All these 
questions we are discussing will have their 
administrative counterpart; and the public 
generally will have to be persuaded that 
this is what ought to happen. If we can 
help to pose some of these administrative 
problems, we may have an extraordinarily 
useful discussion this morning. 


Mr. P. E. A. Johnson-Marshall [A] (London 
County Council): I would like to con- 
gratulate you, Mr. President, on your 
choice of the two speakers we have had 
this morning. I cannot think of two more 
able people, speaking internationally, for 
putting the case for what really amounts 
to a new subject; for, as our speakers 
showed us yesterday, 20th-century urban 
planning is a new problem of our time. 
Although we can get ideas from history it 
is now something so complex that we have 
to begin almost afresh with a completely 
open mind. 

One of the important differences between 
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architecture and town planning is that 
whereas architecture is largely concerned 
with spatial design, in town planning there 
is the complicated additional problem of 
achieving a design in time. 

The evolving character of our cities 
today will only grow out of many experi- 
ments. It is something we can only create 
in solving problems thrown up by a society 
which is itself becoming more and more 
complex. 

Only after many attempts at solving 
these problems over a period will we be 
able to say ‘here is character’. Because so 
many of our city problems are so inter- 
woven the solution today is very difficult 
for us as architects, and in this sphere our 
work is concerned as much with under- 
standing and co-ordination as with imagi- 
nation. Without co-ordination nothing 
happens at all. Therefore it seems to me 
what we have to do is to take a leading 
part in urban renewal. I do hope that 
many more leading city architects will 
speak about this, because it means that 
as a profession we have really to under- 
stand the whole process of local govern- 
ment. 

It is absolutely essential that we should 
get right inside the machine at a very high 
level. Then we can enter into matters of 
such great planning and _ architectural 
significance as residential density and the 
right amount of floor space to allow in 
office buildings, at the right time, which is 
at the inception of the plan. 

I wonder if I might mention one or two 
schemes of which I have personal know- 
ledge that define some of the new principles. 
When we were doing the pre- and post- 
blitz plans for the centre of Coventry the 
whole question of multi-level communi- 
cation was thought about a great deal. 
The concept first of all was to. create some 
kind of space where people could stand and 
stare without actually being run over. It 
almost got down to as basic a problem 
as that, but eventually we produced the 
precinct solution and the form of the 
pedestrian shopping centre. Comprehensive 
planning in London, one of the few cities 
where the architects and town planners 
are working hand in hand, has been con- 
cerned with solving a large number of 
urban problems. Prominent among these 
has been that of multi-level communica- 
tions, which we first tried out in the South 
Bank scheme. We then took the experience 
of the South Bank and applied it to the 
Barbican Scheme, which we _ prepared 
jointly with the City Planning Officer. In 
this comprehensive scheme we carried the 
idea much further, and proposed a com- 
plete upper level for pedestrians over a 
large area. This involves a close co-ordina- 
tion of design both of buildings and urban 
spaces. I merely mention these very brief 
practical experiences and I do hope the 
Conference will think deeply how best the 
architect can collaborate with his fellow 
experts in town design as well as in building 
design. 


Mr. H. Bruce Allsopp [F] (Stocksfield) 
then showed a number of slides. 


Mr. Clifford Culpin [F] (Loni... | should 
like to say a few words abou: : ‘ining for 
the motor car in residential « and how 
this has determined their hitectural 
character. 

Professor Holford referred revolu- 
tion brought about by the ir Vehicle 
It appeared and multiplied so lickly that 
conventional planning has faii. | to solve 


the problems created. In my «pinion the 
method called ‘Rear Cul-de-Si_ Access’ in 
a Housing Manual supplement and 
described by some as Se: -Radburn 
planning offers a solution, an. of course 
creates a new character in ()< housing 
group. I was cheered, whey collecting 
material on this subject for the National 
Housing and Town Planning « onference 
at Harrogate last autumn, to ‘ind how 
many towns, including She!lecld ang 
Coventry and certain of the New Towns 
notably Basildon, were developing housing 
groups on this principle. 

The motor car, such a good friend but 
such a bad enemy, instead of being 
menacingly mixed with people serves the 
backs or ‘working’ aspect of the houses 
approaching by cul-de-sacs driven in from 
the perimeter road. 

Coal delivery and refuse collection are 
vastly simplified while the individual garage 
for each dwelling is within the curtilage of 
the house, served by the same approach, 
Garage provisions have risen from | in 10, 
to | in 5, to 1 to 1 and now we are con- 
sidering space for the visitor’s car. If we 
provide this we have reached the standards 
achieved at Barton Hills near Los Angeles 
so long ago. In its developed form the cul- 
de-sac becomes a walled-in service court. 

This may possibly be old stuff, Mr. 
Chairman, but it is on the pedestrian access 
fronts that new work is being done. In the 
early examples based on the Radbur 
experiment, parkland flowed through 
between the houses and open development 
resulted. Latterly these pedestrian ways 
have been developed with an urban charac- 
ter. Freed of the tyranny imposed by a 
by-law carriageway, verges, footpaths and 
building lines, the spaces between the 
fronts of houses can be closed together, 
divided into courts by the fly-over flats and 
given great variety. 

From narrow courts we can, where 
maturing forest trees stand, open out into 
rough grassed areas just big enough to 
absorb the trees’ shadow, and create, in 
other media, that element of surprise and 
drama that Professor Holford’s superb 
pictures of St. Mark’s Piazza illustrated. 
Varied paving, restricted use of plant 
material and so on can create an urban 
atmosphere, but a tranquil atmosphere 
free from the noise, fumes, and threat of 
mutilation that the motor car has intro- 
duced into the urban scene. 


Mr. Jeffrey Aronin: May I compliment 
Sir William and Professor Matthew for 
their very fine and illuminating papers on 
the ‘Character of Towns’. The development 
of the character of old towns and the 
creation of and infusion of character in 
new towns is of great concern to us In 
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the Unite i States, as it is, indeed, with you. 
The acco’ panying slides illustrate some of 


the mor: established communities as 
Gloucest’, Massachusetts; New Orleans, 
jouisians; and Washington, D.C., where 
the ‘persenality’, as Sir William calls it, of 
the civili:ation in which they were built 
has been preserved through careful design 
of the buildings themselves and of their 
lation to the surroundings. 

It will be noted, however, that there was 
something more than bricks and stones 
which determined the character of these 
places. It was the social, economic and 
physical environment which, in varying 
degrees, shaped the buildings then, and 
which clothe them today. And I submit 
that it is not only the effect of this environ- 
ment on the physical and aesthetic concept 
of a building (as the play of sunlight or 
reflections on glass) but on the senses of 
the inhabitant or visitor that determines 
the character of the town. The cheerfulness 
of chirping sparrows along an oak-lined 
boulevard, the solitude afforded by flowing 
water, the rattling of wheels over cobbled 
paving, the smells of factories, the fragrance 
of flowers, the bracing of a brisk sea air, 
the warmth of woods, the coldness of 
masonry, and the people influence the 
character of a town. Without people a 
town cannot be alive and I am always dis- 
tressed by those architectural photographs 
which show only buildings and no one in 
them. These factors that influence a// the 
senses tend to distinguish the character of 
a British town from its American counter- 
part perhaps before anything else. 

Because architects in their designs have 
in many cases failed to recognise sufficiently 
the environment, we get, at least in the 
United States, many stereotyped towns. 
I was rather disturbed to see the student 
work at a leading British architectural 
school resemble so much the work of the 
American counterpart. A suitable choice 
of building materials in London, based on 
economical grounds alone, is different from 
the choice in New York, where labour 
costs are considerably higher in proportion 
to the material selected. The land is 
different here, and, what is even more so, 
the climate. We all live at the bottom of a 
great ocean of air that has so great an 
influence on our architecture as well as on 
everything else we do. 

A recognition of the climate in our 
architectural design, as I have noted in my 
book, Climate and Architecture, will not 
only benefit the comfort of the occupants 
but will also assist immeasurably in pro- 
ducing a regional architecture. 

Economically, of course, the great middle 
class and high purchasing power of the 
average American has influenced the 
character of American towns. Many per- 
sons can afford private homes and most 
have cars. The ability to go farther afield 
from one’s place of work has produced a 
large urban sprawl in many areas; from 
Boston, Mass., to Norfolk, Virginia, there 
is now one large belt of cities roughly 
equivalent in importance, and which has 
come to be known as a megalopolis, 
entirely different from the English concept 
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of conurbia, due to the different economic 
and social conditions. I hope Britishers will 
not let cars enslave them to the extent 
they have enslaved Americans. A great 
reliance must be put on public transporta- 
tion, especially in the centres of towns, to 
the exclusion of all but necessary motor 
vehicles. Parking lots should be kept on the 
periphery of urban centres to discourage 
cars from entering the town’s nucleus. 
The new Gatwick Airport, serviced by a 
railway station, is a very commendable 
trend in transportation. 

Socially, the American concept of free- 
dom and individuality has sometimes got 
out of hand architecturally and planning- 
wise, but perhaps it is merely adolescent 
experimentation of a growing country. 
The main thing, as seen in the many slides 
I am showing, is that there is a vitality, 
whether harmonious or not. The hodge- 
podge of horrible ‘street furniture’ we see 
so often in America reached its nadir 
recently. The new Federal Highway Bill 
prohibits desecration of Federally-financed 
highways with billboards and posters. 

It was interesting to note in the illustra- 
tions shown by Sir William and Professor 
Matthew that most views were from ground 
level. This is not always the way one sees 
them in the United States—frequently, 
one’s view from a tall structure is of the 
roofs of other buildings, which determine 
the town’s character to a considerable 
degree. Marble Arch, in London, is quite 
interesting from a vantage-point on Oxford 
Street, but I wonder how many have seen, 
as I did, from my hotel room, all the ugly 
skylights, ventilators, and wiring on its 
roof. Such ugly scenes are viewed every 
day in New York, and I hope that British 
architects when introducing tall buildings 
to their vocabulary, will consider these 
elements of design, sometimes overlooked 
by us in the United States. 

I have learnt many lessons here in 
Britain and thank you for the opportunity 
of participating with you in these talks. 


Mr. W. A. Allen [A] (Garston, nr. Watford): 
As L understand it the Ministry of Transport 
have fixed upon a policy of motorways 
which will reach into the hearts of cities. 
How much is being done for the reception 
and distribution of cars once they are in 
the city? Is Professor Holford against this 
policy ? Should we be against this policy? 
Is the two-level idea going to solve the 
problem or not? How are we to cope with 
cars when they get there? 


Mr. Donald E. E. Gibson, C.B.E. [F] 
(County Architect, Nottinghamshire): The 
car and the speed at which it is increasing 
is probably going to catch us with our 
pants down quicker than we have ever 
realised. 

If cars are going to be allowed in willy- 
nilly by great wide roads our profession is 
going to be busy with new buildings. 

I think you can do anything if you do it 
in the way we did in Coventry. Almost 
everything we did was against the advice 
of different experts from whom we were 
supposed to be taking advice. 


One expert said: ‘You can only have 
single-storey buildings in the middle 
because you can’t have offices over shops 
as they serve two different purposes.’ We 
went against that sort of advice. The 
Chamber of Commerce and the whole of 
the shopping interests were against us on 
one point. Even the surveyor said he must 
not have different textured paving as it 
would be difficult to clean. It was done in 
spite of this. The valuer said: ‘If you put 
the shops inside you will not get the value 
for the property.’ It was done against that 
advice. It was done against the specialists’ 
advice but with the general support of the 
Council. 

If we are in the right position at the 
right time, which is going to be in about 
ten years from now, anything can be 
done. Nothing is impossible. The problem 
is knowing what.to do. Either you 
keep your traffic outside, keeping your 
inside simply for the use of the pedestrians, 
or you bring in car-parking areas. Our 
methods are to keep the whole of the 
centres completely free. 

So many technical solutions are possible 
today. One could easily introduce moving 
footpaths which would link up with the 
car-parking areas and still let people get 
wherever they want. We ought to spend 
our time considering what is the right 
thing to do. 


Mr. Fello Atkinson [A] (London): On this 
question of tall buildings, I think we must 
always remember that every urban design 
problem is a unique problem and requires 
a unique answer. Having seen a great 
many cities during the last few years, I 
return to London with great relief at times, 
but recently with a certain amount of 
concern. For London is not a city of big 
vistas—it is mainly a city of small street 
views and little glimpses; many have been 
shown to us by Sir William Holford in his 
St. Paul’s scheme. But there are three or 
four vistas in danger of being destroyed. 

There are the vistas along the river; the 
great one from Hyde Park looking from 
the Serpentine bridge to the Westminster 
Towers—one of the grandest vistas in 
London; the one looking across to Hyde 
Park Hotel and that from St. James’s Park 
to Whitehall Court. 

Of the last two, it seems to me that 
extremely lively silhouettes have been partly 
lost, not just because buildings are going 
up higher, but because of the nature of the 
buildings going up—for example, the new 
Knightsbridge buildings. It threatens a 
deadpan silhouette, destroying the very 
nature of the existing silhouette. This, I 
feel, should be a warning as to what can 
happen on a bigger scale with large high 
buildings, and it can happen in London. 

If we are going to have a number of 
tall buildings we must test them against 
London’s other buildings—which no doubt 
the L.C.C. is doing. It is entirely different 
when we get a situation such as New York 
presents, where there is an exciting sil- 
houette because of zoning restrictions. 

There is also a danger that in the develop- 
ment of central areas here we can produce 
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unlively silhouettes and masses because it 
is easier to put up a big flat slab and a taller 
one on top. 

One sees the United Nations building 
against an extremely exciting background. 
I wonder what it would be like if isolated 
and forming a series of deadpans? We 
must produce something consciously, 
breaking away from the square inevitability, 
the block sort of building. 

I think the problem demands very close 
consideration indeed. We have to consider 
whether it is a good thing to have isolated 
tall buildings and, where they occur, they 
must be related to silhouettes in the neigh- 
bourhood. We have not got to muck about 
with the silhouette in order to gain this 
liveliness which is in danger of being lost 
in London and has already been lost in 
other cities. 


Professor Holford: The problems of the 
siting of tall buildings and of the motor car 
in the city are not disassociated. Indeed 
there is a close connection. 

Mr. Allen asked us a direct question. He 
said: ‘Do you approve the idea of bringing 
the motor car in to the city centre?’— 
which is where they have already brought 
the railways. 

Mr. Gibson pointed out that the tech- 
nical problems are not so difficult (and I 
agree). It is the co-ordination of them that 
presents the real difficulty. 

But let me appear for a moment like the 
tall building and stick my neck out. I do 
not think the Ministry of Transport have 
a policy. I say that quite frankly, without 
any feeling that I am being rude to them— 
because I do not see how, in the circum- 
stances, they could have. 

They have no peace-time strategy of 
communication in this country. They only 
have the tactics that are imposed on them 
by the annual budget and their capital 
estimates. They cannot tell you what they 
are prepared to do five years hence except 
in the case of some major projects such 
as motorways. 

So we also have to be concerned with 
tactics instead of strategy. 

One simple thing standing out stark and 
plain is that unless you bring your motor- 
way to an intermediate point, like a railway 
station, where it can be properly debouched, 
you will in time demolish the city altogether. 

If you bring the motorway into the 
middle of the city it is as if you brought 
a 36-in. pipe into the middle of a domestic 
plumbing circuit; and you are surprised 
that there is flooding when the whole 
thing gushes out, because you have simply 
been unable to get a sufficient number of 
small pipes to take up the rate of flow. 
My answer is clear on this. You cannot 
bring the full traffic potential of motor cars 
into the centre of the town in the same 
way that one attempts to do with aircraft 
in an airport. And if you cannot do this 
with motor vehicles, then it stands to reason 
there must be some restriction. 

The question then arises: What is the 
citizen going to get in return? The archi- 
tect is then going to tell him: first, accom- 
modation and space for the buildings he 
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has planned to build; secondly, room for 
recreation and greater tranquillity in using 
it; thirdly, there are aesthetic reasons. In 
short, unless you have space you cannot 
have leisure; nor would it be worth the 
trouble of designing fine buildings, because 
no one will have time to look at them. 
Architecture would be a luxury that could 
only be afforded in the country. 

We are not talking of London, of Bir- 
mingham and Newcastle only. There is 
just the same problem in the small village 
and even in new towns like Canberra, for 
example. Canberra, with its 30,000 popula- 
tion, has a peak-hour traffic problem! 

At eight o’clock in the morning a 
policeman stands there for at least half 
an hour directing an endless stream of 
cars trying to get into the office area. 
Technically the problem in Canberra is so 
simple it makes you cry. But it’s the same 
in nearly every historic town, and there the 
remedy is not so simple. 

When you go to a country like Yugo- 
slavia, which is without much traffic, you 
can see people walking about and standing 
in the streets leisurely and unconcernedly 
discussing politics or the price of com- 
modities. 

We have a long history in this country 
of self-control in matters of administration. 
I believe we would accept reasonable 
measures of restriction on certain types of 
vehicle. One of the first things we can do 
to show the world how to live in a civilised 
way in towns is to make the kind of 
restriction which would be a reasonable 
form of rationing of the private motor 
vehicle in the centre of towns and so 
improve their traffic conditions and their 
living conditions at the same time. 

As regards high buildings, these are 
buildings that stand up above the general 
height of a town. If you stick your neck 
out that far, then it should have a head 
worth looking at. We often continue the 
design of the lower, unexposed part well 
above the skyline without bothering about 
what it will look like from a distance. 

St. Paul’s, for example, has two impor- 
tant aspects, the close-up and the regional 
aspect (as far as 20 miles away). Any tall 
building should be built to accept this dual 
design responsibility—the near and the 
distant. 


B. MICRO-PLANNING 


Lieut.-Colonel Lesslie K. Watson, M.B.E., 
T.D. [F] (London): I hope nobody will 
think that because this subject has been 
referred to as micro-planning that it is 
therefore of small importance. I suggest 
that good gardening and _ landscaping 
around buildings are necessary vitamins 
in the life of a healthy community. 

I was very struck when visiting East 
Berlin with the tiny public gardens in 
amongst the rubble. They must have con- 
tributed to making life there just bearable. 

With more intelligent planting we can 
bring character—which changes with the 
seasons—and colour to our towns. It is the 
architect’s responsibility to see that his 
building is properly finished off even if he 


does not himself design the 


Jiling, 
the best architects appreciate : om 
[Colonel Watson then number 
of slides in pairs, illustrating |; point,] 
Mr. W. A. Allen: As I go round New 
Towns I am worried about w': .i happens 
to the centre of the town «: aight. At 


Welwyn Garden, where I live, i: js uplifted 
by a fountain which people make a specific 
journey to view. 

What are the important things io provide 
in order to make town centres attractive 
and used at night? 

(Mr. Allen showed a slide of Viillingby.} 


Mr. A. G. Sheppard Fidler {F] (City 
Architect, Birmingham): It seems to me 
that many of the slides we have just seen 
demonstrate how important it is to marry 
buildings to landscape in intimate urban 
design. One is struck by the scale on which 
local planting takes place in other countries, 
and one has the awful feeling that over here 
most of the plants and trees would disap- 
pear overnight, but I think one must have 
courage to go on planting and keep at it 
in spite of disappointments, so that at last 
people begin to realise what a contribution 
the landscape treatment is making to their 
pleasure and improvement of their 
environment. 

Too often, I think, architects assume 
that they are automatically landscape 
architects and have arrived at this position 
without any need for training or design 
experience. So many schemes still look as 
though the buildings have been designed 
and the landscape, in the form of tree 
planting, etc., added at the last moment 
on the ground. I would very much like to 
see a post-graduate course in landscape 
design arranged, especially for architects. 
It could have far-reaching results. 

It is one thing to design buildings into 
an existing landscape where all the existing 
features give opportunities of points on 
which to hang a design. The problem 
is extremely different, however, in a 
redevelopment area in the centre of an 
industrial town where all natural features 
have been completely eliminated. I should 
like to hear from Sir William how an 
architect can begin to create an agreeable 
landscape in circumstances such as these. 


Professor Matthew: Of course, one has to 
see what is the right thing to do under 
different circumstances. Time and again | 
have seen utter failure because the architect 
did not know what to do. Then again, what- 
ever the architect may want to do he is in 
the hands of the building owner. 

Another aspect of tree planting is con- 
tained in the character of the tree itself. | 
have noticed in the course of thirty years 
how great the change can be. The once 
smallish trees have grown up, have grown 
too big, start to overshadow the houses 
and have to be cut down. In the course ol 
a few years the whole picture and character 
can change because the wrong type of trees 
were planted in the first place. 

We should avoid some of these mistakes 
and ensure some continuity of landscape 
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doing Trees and hedges are growing 
things, de eloping to certain stages. If we 
ok forw ird and imagine what will be the 
gene in thirty to forty years’ time we may 
i able to avoid some of the sudden gaps. 

We must also get on terms with the city 
putks superintendents. It is remarkable to 
gebywhat simple means they get the utmost 
qut of small places; they are extremely 
apert wii both plants and trees. 

it is a matter of communications and 
collaboration, of the architect’s capacity to 
fal with his own buildings and_ his 
capacity to collaborate in another field, the 
particular field of landscape architecture. 


Professor Holford: It might be useful to 
qote the arrangements regarding nuclear 
power stations in this country. The Central 
Flectricity Generating Board has taken the 
view that there are two problems of land- 
gape in connection with these huge 
buildings. They have themselves appointed 
consulting landscape architect to deal 
with the general question of the setting of 
the station and its transmission lines in the 
landscape; and they are also asking the 
consortia—who put up designs and tenders 
incompetition, the electricity people, etc.— 
to measure up to certain standards of 
architecture and landscape, both in the 
treatment of the immediate surroundings 
of the station and in more general views. 
So in big matters and small matters they 
are aiming to raise the level of design, as 
amatter of policy, and to make these huge 
buildings interesting in themselves and 
not too discordant an element in the 
countryside. 


Professor Matthew: Some of these problems 
are of such a complexity that we have a 
sense of frustration. Twenty-five years ago 
in the south London borough of Bermond- 
sey—one of the most difficult in London 
from the point of view of amenity—a 
woman councillor had a resolution passed 
to the effect that every street should be 
planted with trees. The resolution was 
accepted and today, twenty-five years later, 
every street in Bermondsey is planted with 
trees, now at roof-top level, and they are 
the right type of trees. 

If you compare Bermondsey today with 
other east London boroughs you would 
see all the difference in the world, thanks 
to those trees. This is something that could 
well be done in every city in this country. 


Mr. George Kenyon [A] (City Architect, 
Newcastle upon Tyne): I think we must 
keep in mind on the matter of tall buildings 
that the tall building is relative to the 
location. What is tall in London would not 
be tall in Newcastle! But seriously: some- 
thing here of seven storeys is quite a tall 
building and, whatever the height, we must 
agree to pay serious attention to the 
silhouettes of buildings. It counts a great 
deal today. 

I have two slides of the proposed new 
Town Hall here which may be of interest. 
| will show you what we are proposing to 
do about car parking. 

Provision has been made to accom- 
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modate 270 cars underground and another 
120 on the surface with access by ramp. 

The underground park will be beneath 
the central court on which there will be 
gardens and tree planting. The estimated 
cost to provide underground car parking 
comes out at about £1,000 a car. 


C. CONTROL AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. A. Steele [A] (City Architect, Edin- 
burgh): Before I introduce the subject of 
control and administration there is one 
thing which would do much to improve 
the present development of our towns and 
cities. Those authorities who have large 
schemes for building new dwellings will be 
aware that it is extremely difficult to obtain 
borrowing consent for the erection of the 
ancillary buildings, such as clinics, libraries, 
swimming baths, for which sites must be 
provided in any large scheme. 

The barren areas of land provide an 
unlimited source of ammunition for the 
mischievous in addition to creating an 
unfinished and ill-considered appearance 
to the normally well planned suburban 
development. 

I think that this Conference would be 
doing a service to the community if repre- 
sentations could be made to the several 
Ministries to authorise the construction of 
all the buildings necessary to complete the 
development scheme. 

Turning to the main purpose of my 
contribution to this discussion I wish to 
suggest that serious thought ought to be 
given to the constitution of the planning 
committees which have the power to 
control development and which, _inci- 
dentally, will have a considerable influence 
on the character of our environment. 

I wish to suggest that this Conference 
should press for the inclusion of trained 
persons on planning committees and that 
this additional representation should be 
drawn from the architectural profession. 
The Edinburgh Architectural Association 
has asked the Edinburgh Town Council to 
consider this possibility of co-opting 
architects and the matter is under review 
although I must admit that I am not very 
optimistic about the result. If every Chapter 
were to make a similar approach, or if the 
Royal Institute could influence thought at 
Ministerial level the combined efforts 
might do much to improve the situation. 

The re-development which has taken 
place during the past decade has generally 
resulted from bombing or blight and few 
real problems have arisen which could 
have a great influence on the character of 
our architecture. 

The problem becomes more complex 
when re-development on economic grounds 
comes to be considered. Many authorities, 
in order to have a yardstick, have adopted 
plot ratios as the means of control and it 
will be obvious that no owner of property 
will contemplate rebuilding on a site if the 
existing plot ratio is greater than that 
which is permitted by the planning autho- 
rity. When these circumstances exist there 
is a distinct possibility that inefficient 


buildings will be retained and the owner, 
having taken advantage of the permitted 
ten per cent increase in area, will have a 
distinct commercial advantage over the 
owner who is forced to rebuild because of 
needs which cannot be fulfilled in a 
converted building. 

What I have said leads naturally on to 
a problem which faces all planning authori- 
ties, although it is sometimes assumed only 
to be the responsibility of a few. I refer to 
the preservation of buildings of archi- 
tectural or historical importance. In the 
case of cities with a long history the 
responsibility is accepted and due thought 
is given to the preservation of buildings 
erected a few hundred years ago. In the 
case of those places which came from 
nothing to full maturity in the 19th century 
the greatest care must be taken not to treat 
them as mushroom growths of no signifi- 
cance. Due thought must be given to the 
preservation of the best that is in them, 
for it is in these industrial places that one 
finds the character of our people most 
clearly expressed in the buildings they 
erected. 

To sum up my views, I suggest that we 
should not lose sight of the fact that, 
however much we may want to see a 
considered and overall pattern of re- 
development, there is a large labour force 
continuously at work producing new 
buildings and it is in these new buildings 
that character is being established. If the 
character is to be acceptable the admini- 
strative control must be founded on 
knowledge and vision and if these attributes 
are lacking in the planning control there is 
little prospect of reaching a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


Councillor J. Everett (County Borough of 
Stockport): Three times during the night 
I woke up screaming—seeing architects 
clambering over the bed rail! 

You see, I have only been chairman of 
the architect’s department for twelve 
months, and I have experienced great 
difficulties. I feel that I am in trouble, and 
it may not be dissimilar to that of other 
representatives of similar industrial towns 
of 150,000 population—towns where the 
planning committee chief officer is also 
the borough surveyor, towns where the 
majority of the elected representatives are 
working men who have been born and 
bred in drab surroundings, and grown up 
with the simply awful street scene of tele- 
graph poles, fire hydrants, police boxes, 
bus stop signs, road signs, A.A. and 
R.A.C. signs, and who have, in fact, grown 
to accept it all. They say that there is just 
nothing one can do about it. 

On the other hand, there are the elected 
representatives from commerce, or industry, 
helping to make things easy for the 
speculative builders. 

Here are some of the difficulties I have 
experienced. 

We have one or two members who set 
their faces against advertising: against 
posters of all varieties, advertisement dis- 
play cabinets, illuminated signs in the 
wrong places, and who refuse to have the 
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town cluttered up with these things. But 
time and time again we find ourselves 
faced with a terrible-looking black spot 
somewhere in the town, and then members 
find themselves thinking that the advertise- 
ment would be better than the eyesore it 
would hide. So the advertising goes up 
and the eyesore remains—hidden for 
another twenty years! One cannot get over 
to the members of the planning committee, 
or the council, that that is the wrong thing 
to do. Having tried to get it over, and 
having succeeded in some cases, along 
comes the cleansing committee and sticks 
up hundreds of ugly litter bins all over the 
town—with advertisements on them! It’s 
heartbreaking! 

This is repeated with the highways com- 
mittee, which has powers to erect certain 
‘things’, over which the planning committee 
has no control. And those members of the 
council who think they can see the light 
cannot do a thing about it. 

Then you find that the planning officer 
is the chief officer of the highways com- 
mittee! 

This is the sort of situation that many 
authorities must find themselves in. 

I suggest that there is need for propa- 
ganda aimed at local planning authorities, 
and I am sure some good may be got from 
such propaganda. And, I also suggest, 
some good purpose would be served by 
aiming propaganda at chief officers who 
themselves need some educating in these 
matters! 

I would conclude by saying that I am 
horrified to learn that there is no archi- 
tectural representation on the Planning 
and Development Committee of the 
A.M.C. Vigorous efforts should be made 
to get such representation on the A.M.C. 


Mr. W. S. Butler [A] (Northumberland 
County Council): From the experience of 
my own authority I can say that they 
co-opt two members of the Northern 
Architectural Association on their plan- 
ning committee. In addition the planning 
department has been strengthened by the 
appointment of seven members of the 
architectural profession and a further two 
members are landscape architects. 

We find that this gives very close liaison 
between the profession and the lay com- 
mittee at all stages of development: on the 
committee, within the department and in 
a private professional capacity. 

They are doing this in order to promote 
a higher standard of design; and within the 
department the committee have decided to 
create a civic design section which is 
responsible for redevelopment schemes and 
landscape problems that are arising in the 
county. 

With reference to the last speaker: this 
section has given some twenty-five to thirty 
talks on architectural design to local 
councils, local branches of the Federation 
of Master Builders and other professional 
organisations. And I may say that very 
considerable assistance has been given by 
the local Press, which is very encouraging. 

One thing I would like to add before 
finishing: that is, to congratulate the 
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Council on supporting the Town Planning 
Institute’s petition to Her Majesty on the 
question of a Royal Charter. 

This action can only do good. 


Mr. Noel J. Goom [A] (County Borough 
of Rochdale): There are a number of county 
boroughs which are themselves planning 
authorities and where there is no chief 
officer with architectural qualifications, 
where the architects employed can only 
speak through someone else. If they don’t 
sit in it is a question of having to rely on 
someone else passing on and interpreting 
their ideas. 

Not only county boroughs, but muni- 
cipal boroughs, do not have architects as 
chief officers. Yet they have an enormous 
amount of delegation in planning matters. 
I would very much like the Conference to 
stress this point. 


Mr. Brian Bagnall (Shalford Mill, Surrey): 
Following upon the suggestion that archi- 
tects might be co-opted on to local housing 
committees, may I mention an alternative? 
In the Guildford Chapter an advisory 
panel of architects have offered their 
services to the Town Council with the idea 
of making helpful contributions—not neces- 
sarily criticism—on schemes submitted to 
the Council for planning permission. The 
advantage here, it seems to me, lies in the 
fact that the architect is making a move 
himself rather than waiting to be asked. 


Professor Matthew: Just a word on the 
subject of architects getting on committees. 
I remember that on one occasion in my 
experience an architect was co-opted on to 
a housing committee. At the first meeting 
he attended I happened to have some work 
illustrated by drawings and several sketches 
in colour. The architect-member advised 
the laymen, ‘I think our architect is wasting 
our time with all these drawings and pretty 
pictures’! 

I reminded him afterwards that we have 
to be sufficiently clear and explanatory as 
lay members do not always find it easy to 
realise what we are trying to do. 

The lesson, surely, is that if architects 
are co-opted they must be the right men. 


Mr. E. T. Ashley Smith [F] (County 
Architect, Kent): Perhaps the feelings 
expressed today can be best put over to 
councils and public if architects give more 
support to their local societies and do 
something jointly to formulate proposals 
for their own localities. I feel we may suffer 
from extreme frustration if we don’t, 
especially after seeing some of the mar- 
vellous slides. 

There are many towns in England, often 
with small rivers, where the centre of the 
town is a mess. We all know of towns, large 
and small, with their central areas taken 
over by factories, gas works and the like, 
and the river no asset to ordinary citizens. 

It is not so much a question of decay as 
of a kind of living death. The public seem 
powerless to do anything about it, but one 
property in the middle of such an area taken 
over by the right authority and replanned 


with imagination could nai: people 
ashamed of the present condit).):\s. 

I feel that within the local ci: viers there 
is much which could be donc. One Kent 
chapter has a small group wor! sg on Sug- 
gestions for pedestrian precinc.. in its own 
town. These ideas are interesti~ the Press 
and local citizens, and may eventually 
produce a climate of public opiaion which 
will influence traders and public men into 
support. This research is being one by the 
architects from a sense of public spirit and 
civic consciousness, and is sure!, one of the 
best contributions local societies can make. 


Councillor A. Bowden (City and County 
Borough of Bristol): I think we in Bristol 
tackled this problem of the professional and 
the layman, put by Mr. Everett, ten years 
ago when the City Council decided to set 
up a special architects’ committee with the 
city architect as chief officer. This gave him 
status and he was on terms of equality. 

I feel that a complete understanding 
between the layman and the professional 
is the ideal for which we should aim. | 
shudder to think of what might happen if 
we were to be governed and controlled by 
the experts all the time! 

We have been told about the vision of 
the woman councillor in Bermondsey: we 
were not told it was a planning officer who 
conceived the idea! And that layman in 
Bermondsey must have been one of the 
first woman councillors! 

Yes, I hope we shall be saved from 
government by experts. We must encourage 
the layman who will draw upon the 
professional’s experience and advice and 
on this question of working together | hope 
a similar relationship to that which exists 
in my own city may also exist in many 
others. 


Mr. Eric D. Colley [A] (Preston): We in 
our local society have decided it is no use 
worrying about the public who have 
grown up. This summer we are directing 
attention to the younger generation with a 
sixth formers’ conference. They are the 
future citizens: we have got to get at the 
people who live in the town and who will 
be governing us in the future. 


VOTE OF THANKS 


Mr. John Brandon-Jones [A] (President, 
Architectural Association): I am sure you 
will all agree that our two speakers deserve 
our warmest thanks for the work that they 
have put into the preparation of their 
papers, and for starting the discussion. 
We are particularly grateful to them for 
showing such an interesting selection of 
slides. Illustrations are of the greatest 
importance to the discussion of a subject 
such as ours because we are dealing with 
visual matters in three dimensions, or even 
as one of our speakers has said, in four 
dimensions. It would be useless to attempt 
to discuss architectural character in front 
of a blank screen, one can so easily get 
befuddled by words that mean different 
things to different people. 
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if you were brought up on Ruskin, as 
jwas, yo'! learned that beauty is dependent 
on com ining simplicity and efficiency. 
Then, w!en you discovered the writings of 
ie Corbusier you found that his gospel 
semed ‘ery much the same, though he 
goke in short sharp barks while Ruskin 
preached in grand Victorian periods. The 
difference in their ideas becomes apparent 
when you study the illustrations. 
Notwithstanding the assurances of Pugin, 
Ruskin and Le Corbusier, I think we 
should be cautious in accepting the 
jesthetics of sheer engineering efficiency. 
Some of the pictures we have seen today 
show an amazing variety of wires and 
poles, the method is certainly simple and 
probably quite efficient in carrying power 
from place to place; but I doubt if even 
Ruskin would be prepared to argue that 
the result was aesthetically successful. 
There have been many engineers who 
have also been artists of consummate skill. 
My mind turns to two great Victorian 
designers of locomotives, Johnson of the 
Midland and Armstrong of the Great 
Western. Both had eyes for form that 
might have brought them fame as sculp- 
tors, both started with a practical piece of 
machinery and both went on to endow their 
engines with character and personality, but 
the character they gave to their respective 
productions was vastly different. Johnson 
loved a sweeping curve—in chimney, dome, 
cab and splashers, every line is sweet, easy 
and feminine—while Armstrong built up 
his design on straight lines linked by simple 
quadrants and segments, producing an 
effect of toughness that became a Great 
Western tradition. In either case, a con- 
sistent character was maintained through- 
out, and it was this unity of conception 
that made the machine an aesthetic success. 
Unity is a characteristic that is too often 
lacking in contemporary design. We tend 
to collect attractive features from photo- 
graphs and to employ them for their 
novelty. In spirit we are no different from 
the Victorian architects who brought home 
sketches from summer holidays on the 
Continent and spent the winter weaving 
the details into current work. A recurrent 
weakness of many generations of British 
architects has been a hankering after the 
sun and a refusal to face the facts of the 
British climate. Our Palladian predecessors 
designed to suit the bright conditions of 
the Mediterranean. Today architects are 
fascinated by photographs from California 
or Brazil, wishfully thinking that if they 
design for sun, it will appear. I agree with 
Fello Atkinson that in our northern light 
itis the silhouette that counts, and that our 
lowers should be designed with this in 
view, and I also agree that where towers 
are permitted, they should be grouped. 
Thirty years ago, when Devonshire 
House was demolished, C. F. A. Voysey 
proposed that the development of the site 
should take the form of a group of three 
towers of the scale and proportions of 
Pugin’s Victoria tower. He was laughed at 
tecause his sketches showed blocks of flats 
with Gothic ornament and pinnacles—but 
the trimmings he proposed were not so 
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illogical as the American pseudo-Italian 
with which the new Devonshire House was, 
in fact, decorated. Seen in ordinary English 
weather the Gothic silhouette and surface 
texture would certainly have had character. 

One important suggestion that has been 
made today is that of rationing road-space. 
It seems to me that if we are to continue 
to live in cities, this is something that will 
have to come, and that we should begin 
to spread the idea to accustom people to it. 

In working to improve our towns, there 
are certainly two problems that demand 
our attention. We must have coherent 
suggestions to put forward, and we must 
study the technique of government and 
learn how to carry the public along with us. 

May I once again thank our two speakers 
and, in addition, thank our President and 
all those who have been responsible for the 
arrangements for these meetings. A great 
deal of hard work must have been put into 
the preparations for this Conference by 
our friends of the Northern Architectural 
Association and by members of the staff 
of the Royal Institute. 


Mr. A. G. Sheppard Fidler, seconding the 
vote of thanks: This Conference has pin- 
pointed the present position of the archi- 
tect who, from now on, should try to think 
of a building not as a set of elevations or 
rendered drawings, but as a_ three- 
dimensional building in its setting in a 
larger area. This Conference has probably 
marked the end of the Beaux Arts era of 
grandiose design and architects have now 
come to design in a more human sort of 
way and to understand the warm art of 
civic design. At last architects are thinking 
of buildings in relationship to other build- 
ings and to their place in the city and town, 
in fact we now have to deal with the whole 
environment of our age. 

As far as the character of buildings is 
concerned, we have the problem of giving 
character to so many elevations that often 
appear to be merely a network of glass and 
metal over whole facades. One way of 
assisting character is in seeking and finding 
opportunities for variations in height and 
bulk of building, with vital views, by using 
the element of surprise, and by considering 
the landscape treatment of the building and 
its surroundings. 

Character in buildings, in my view, stems 
directly from the character of the architects 
and designers. An efficient architect has to 
be an administrator as well as a designer, 
and also, I often think, a good persuader. 
Both Professor Holford and Professor 
Matthew are, I am sure, excellent per- 
suaders. They have given us two excellent 
papers and persuaded us that to encourage 
character in towns and character in 
buildings we must really look, not just at 
individual buildings but to the wider urban 
and rural scene and to the whole environ- 
ment that is being created. 

I have great pleasure in seconding the 
vote of thanks to our speakers for these 
excellent papers. 


Professor Holford (replying): Let me say 
how grateful we are for all the ideas that 


have been put forward. Mr. Goom gave a 
summing up of my whole paper in one 
sentence when he said the architect cannot 
influence character unless he is put in a 
position to do so. 

I feel that one of the main jots that the 
local authority has to do is to act as referee: 
that is an administrative job and they 
cannot get out of it. In this administrative 
job laymen do not want to be under a 
technocracy of experts. At the same time, 
they need to understand what the architect 
is getting at; and when they want some- 
thing designed to an agreed programme, 
they should trust him to do it. Through 
having listened to some of the arguments 
this morning, they may be in a better 
position to let him get on with the job; 
and that is the great thing. 

I believe this Conference has shown that 
the architect is well aware of the problems 
that face him in improving our environ- 
ment. 

It has been well worth while to have 
given what little trouble and time we 
devoted to preparing our papers and 
showing the slides. Our thanks are due to 
the Conference as a whole for taking up and 
discussing the points we raised. 


Professor Matthew (replying): I have been 
uplifted by preparing for this Conference 
and by the ideas which have come out of it. 

I think this is the first time architects 
have really got down to discussing the 
fundamentals of their work. I hope that 
some of these ideas may be developed by 
local societies in their own areas. 

I would also like to return thanks to all 
those who went to such great trouble to 
provide me with material for my illustra- 
tions. 


Mr. Donald McIntyre [F] (President of the 
Northern Architectural Association): You 
have been ideal guests and the papers in 
these discussions have been most interest- 
ing. One point impressed upon me is that 
as architects we ought to be most careful 
in considering our buildings to relate them 
to the surroundings. Too often we have 
been given a site, requirements and an 
amount of money, but have we given all 
the consideration we ought as to what 
the buildings will be like in their particular 
surroundings ? 

Thanks sincerely to you all; and thank 
you, Mr. President, for the excellent way 
you have conducted these proceedings. 
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THE CIVIC RECEPTION IN THE OLD ASSEMBLY ROOMS 


Members and guests were received by the Lord Mayor of Newcastle 
and the Lady Mayoress, the President, R.I.B.A. and Miss Jenifer 
Cross, Mr. Donald McIntyre [F], President, N.A.A., and Mrs. 
McIntyre. 

Top L.: Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross with the Lord Mayor. 

Top R.: Mr. Donald McIntyre greeting Mrs. Joseph Aronin and 
her son, Mr. Jeffrey Aronin [A]. 
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Centre L.: Mr. Norman MacKellar [F], Chairman of the Con- 
ference Executive Committee, and Mrs. MacKellar. 

Centre R.: Mr. R. MacKellar, M.B.E. [A], Hon. Secretary, N.A.A., 
and Mrs. R. MacKellar. 

Bottom L.: Mr. Douglass Wise [A] and Mrs. Wise. 

Centre: Mr. Donald E. E. Gibson, C.B.E. [F], and Mrs. Gibson. 
Right: Professor J. S. Allen [F]. 
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The President proposing the Toast of the Northern Architectural Association. 


The Conference Dinner: Extracts from the Speeches 


Professor Sir William Holford, M.A., 
PETS. (Fi: 


My task this evening is to propose a toast 
to the City and County of Newcastle upon 
Tyne and the Municipal Authorities in our 
Province. The word ‘our’ gives me almost 
a Royal feeling. I have only just discovered 
that it means the municipal authorities in 
the counties of Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland and the north of Westmorland. 
It is very pleasant to be able to take an 
opportunity of drinking the architectural 
health of the Lord Mayor, the Sheriff and 
the representatives of the other authorities; 
and perhaps I might include that of the 
City Architect of Newcastle as well. 

Now there were architects coming to 
Newcastle about 1,800 years ago, so | am 
afraid we were here even before the 
corporation. Military architects came here 
and built the Wall and the Bridge—the 
Pons Aelius, which gave its name to the 
military station designed to keep out 
hostile invaders from the North. This site 
was for hundreds of years an outpost of 
Civilisation. 

I don’t think it was until the union of 
the two crowns in 1603 that the MclIntyres, 
the MacKellars, the Matthews and other 
Scots came from North of the Border into 
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this area, to exert a civilising influence in 
the reverse direction. 

The fact is that architects were here when 
Newcastle was the Old Castle, although I 
doubt if you could say that they were 
always received in the hospitable way in 
which you received us yesterday morning 
when you opened our Conference in the 
Literary and Philosophica) Hall. 

I don’t think you will ever be able to 
escape from architects. I suppose one of 
the most famous partnerships in the history 
of municipal architecture was the team 
composed of your Town Clerk, John 
Clayton, the architect John Dobson, and 
the builder Richard Grainger, who between 
them laid down some of the finest streets 
in the United Kingdom, here in Newcastle. 

We invaded you last, as a Conference, in 
1933, and you—perhaps in self-defence— 
appointed a City Architect of your own 
in 1936. 

My own architectural apprenticeship 
started in 1935 when a certain Col. Apple- 
yard asked me if I would come and do 
some work for the Commissioner for the 
Special Areas in starting factories, and 
laying out the Team Valley for North 
Eastern Trading Estates Ltd. 

I came to the North Eastern in 1936 and 


I am most delighted to see not only Col. 
Sir Robert Chapman at our table tonight, 
but also the present Chairman, Mr. Sadler 
Forster. We were subjected to a good deal 
of ridicule in 1936, and I remember various 
critics in the local papers at the time asking 
what this young architect from Liverpool 
was doing in the Team Valley. But from 
that date onwards it has always been a 
delightful experience working in collabora- 
tion with a group of north-eastern archi- 
tects—with MacKellar, McIntyre, J. L. 
Couves (whose son is now treasurer of 
the Northern Architectural Association), 
Stanley Milburn, Jack Napper, Austin 
Child and many other colleagues. 

The estate company now employs about 
54,000 people, has built over 12 million 
square feet of factory accommodation and 
has constructed some 32 miles of roads. 

Touching on the subject of roads I am 
moved to wonder—as the conference won- 
dered this morning—whether in fact we 
are right to admit an unregulated mass of 
traffic into old towns such as Newcastle 
which have been designed for quite 
different methods of transport. 

I feel we might get a lot of what the 
Americans call ‘spaghetti-—expressways, 
viaducts and approach roads having fly- 
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overs, under-passes, clover-leaf junctions 
and all the other apparatus of modern 
traffic engineering. 

We shall get continual widening of 
streets, and a great deal of what makes us 
appreciate Newcastle will disappear in the 
process. I would like to ask you, My Lord 
Mayor, whether you have considered, for 
instance, if it is worth sacrificing such things 
as the Royal Arcade and the Holy Jesus 
Hospital and the old 17th-century Quaker 
Meeting House for a mass of spaghetti? 

I think we all feel—speaking for the 
visitors and the architects and the Northern 
Architectural Association also—that it has 
been a great experience to come to New- 
castle with its history of architectural and 
industrial achievements, to hold a con- 
ference here. We would like to thank you 
for your friendliness in opening our Con- 
ference and for the way in which every- 
thing has been, so to speak, laid open for 
our enjoyment. 

It is with very genuine feelings of grati- 
tude to Newcastle that I propose the toast 
to the City and County of Newcastle upon 
Tyne and the Municipal Authorities in 
our Province. 


The Lord Mayor of Newcastle upon Tyne, 
Alderman J. W. Telford: 


I have replied to similar toasts on so many 
occasions that I am now beginning to 
believe that all that is said about Newcastle 
and its surroundings is perfectly true. Now 
I believe that we have a wonderful city. 

Sir William, may I thank you most sin- 
cerely for the most charming and delightful 
way you have proposed this toast. 1 was 
very interested in what you said about our 
city and about the things being built at the 
Royal Arcade. We have a paper called the 
NEWCASTLE JOURNAL and a few weeks ago 
this was the heading in it: ‘John Betjeman 
speaks out for Newcastle’s Royal Arcade.’ 

He suggests it should be left standing, so 
it is rather strange that once the public 
knew we would have to pull it down we 
have not had one letter from anyone com- 
plaining. And it is interesting to read Mr. 
Hunter Blair, the North’s greatest anti- 
quary, now well over 90, saying in regard 
to the suggestion that it should be re- 
created elsewhere as a museum ‘The cost 
would be impossible and where would the 
museum go? And anyway there would 
be very little to put in it when it was 
established’. 

I think you mentioned Mr. MacKellar 
who is, I believe, a member of your Asso- 
ciation. Well, he said this himself as an 
architect and an expert on Georgian archi- 
tecture: ‘the Arcade is a fine example 
of Classical Revival style but scarcely 
Georgian. It would be utterly impracticable 
for Mr. Betjeman’s idea to be put into 
operation. 

‘The Arcade, opened in 1832, has been 
falling away from its former glory for 70 
or 80 years. Now it is shabby. Few people 
now enter it, although in days past it was a 
regularly used short cut to Manors Station 
and before that, sometimes as a short cut 
to the old Newcastle Gaol.’ 
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You say we ought to keep it. People like 
this say we ought to let it go. I think we will 
let it go at that. 

Thank you very much for your wonder- 
ful hospitality tonight. I am delighted that 
in my last days in the office of Lord Mayor 
you have been the guests of our city. 


Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, M.A.: 


Although it is not, strictly speaking, in 
order, I cannot refrain from saying how 
much I enjoyed the speech of the Lord 
Mayor. 

This is, of course, the culmination of our 
Conference, and here I venture to suggest 
that it has been one of the most successful 
Conferences that we have ever had. 

Apart from the very satisfactory tech- 
nical discussions that we have had, I think 
everybody has enjoyed themselves as 
well. 

This is of course a unique occasion 
inasmuch as it is the centenary of this great 
Northern Architectural Association, and it 
is a privilege for me to be able to wish the 
Association many happy returns of the day. 

Our work in this country has been 
expanding very rapidly in many directions. 
While I am touching on expansion, I 
should just like to make passing reference 
to the school here under the leadership of 
Professor Edwards which has received final 
recognition by the R.I.B.A., and so has 
become a faculty in the University of 
Durham. 

I should also like to mention the col- 
laboration which has taken place between 
the Northern Architectural Association and 
the Civic Trust in the organisation of the 
most excellent exhibition at the Laing Art 
Gallery. If there is anybody here who has 
not yet seen it I should most strongly 
recommend them to go, as it is a most 
beautifully arranged and most interesting 
exhibition. 

I would like to speak about the Coun- 
cil’s policy for further expansion overseas. 
We have got to get in closer touch with 
our members overseas to our mutual 
advantage. 

We wish to have a professional code 
with all other English-speaking countries 
so that in the future we may be striving 
for similar ideals, doing similar work in 
the same sort of way so that we may exert 
our influence over the whole world. 

Much can be achieved by effort. It was 
by effort that this great Northern Archi- 
tectural Association achieved its present 
position. It was by effort that the R.I.B.A. 
has expanded as it has expanded. These 
organisations have been built up by 
generations of architects working in their 
spare time for what they thought was a 
worthy cause. In each case I consider, and 
I think you will agree, the achievement has 
been very remarkable indeed. 

But we have not yet reached the end of 
the road. I am convinced that working 
together in true partnership the Northern 
Architectural Association and the R.I.B.A., 
supported by other Allied Societies, will 
continue the quite remarkable progress 
that has been made in the past. 


I have great pleasure in give you the 
toast of the Northern Architesiural Asso. 
ciation, coupling with it the 1. me of Mr 
Donald McIntyre, its Presiden: . 


Mr. Donald McIntyre [F], Pres: ont of the 
Northern Architectural Associ: ‘on: 


It is with very great pleasure ¢);at | reply 
to the toast which you have }: posed to 
the Northern Architectural Association, It 
is a special honour for the Association 
to be the hosts of the British “rchitects 
Conference. I am sorry I have to correct 
Sir William Holford who meniioned that 
it was last here in 1933. It was actually 
1925. 

The occasion is also almost unique in 
view of the fact that we have the honour 
of your presence, Mr. President, for a 
second time during your term of office. On 
behalf of the Association, I would like to 
pay a tribute to you personally for the great 
work you have done during your term of 
presidency. Your achievements have been 
remarkable. Apart from coping with the 
routine duties which fall to the lot of a 
President of the Royal Institute, you have 
carried out a world tour and you have 
visited the Allied Societies of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects overseas as 
well as meeting our friends in the profes- 
sion in America. We are very happy that 
we have some people from America with 
us. I have received a telegram of con- 
gratulations from the Baltimore Society of 
Architects. 

We are most happy that Mr. Spragg is 
with us again, and we thank him for his 
untiring efforts on behalf of the profession, 

We in the Northern Architectural Asso- 
ciation are far from the centre of the 
activities of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. I almost said we held an 
outpost in the empire of the Royal Insti- 
tute in this country, but with so many of 
our friends from Scotland here I must be 
very careful. Such a statement could only 
have been true some time before the birth 
of the Royal Institute. I assure you, Mr. 
President, that we have a very strong sense 
of loyalty towards the Royal Institute 
despite the recent proposal for subscrip- 
tions to be increased. 

Our area is a wide and scattered one 
covering the counties of Northumberland, 
Durham and Cumberland. We are never- 
theless closely tied, and the Association 
receives very full support from its branches 
on Teeside and in Cumberland. Our 
membership now stands at the figure o! 
some 850. We are a very vigorous con: 
munity, working with the objects of pro 
moting good architecture and the establish 
ment of the best possible code of practic. 
Since the last Conference was here we have 
passed through very difficult times. 

Our part of the country became a di- 
tressed area, and in the late twenties and 
thirties many of our members found great 
difficulty in making a livelihood. Just 
before the war, however, there was ¢ 
change in the situation, and a body, th 
North East Trading Estates, was estab 
lished. Since the war, under the auspices 0! 
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this enterprise, there has been a vast de- 
velopment, and we are most happy that 
many © Our members have played an 
important part in this building programme. 
In the area there has also been the estab- 
lishment of two new towns, and here again 
our members have made their contribu- 
tion. Many of our members, too, have 
collaborated with the architectural depart- 
ments of local authorities in the execution 
of their post-war building programmes. 

I would like to refer to the close associa- 
tion which exists between this society and 
the University of Durham through their 
School of Architecture. I would like to 
mention the people who have brought the 
School of Architecture to the renowned 
position which it now holds. In its early 
days the school was under the direction of 
F. N. Weightman, one of our leading 
members, and my friend and colleague 
Professor Cordingley took over from him 
and was connected with the school for five 
years. He was succeeded by Professor 
Edwards, who is still in charge of the 
school which has now reached a promi- 
nence in which we all rejoice. At this 
juncture | feel I must refer to the great 
honour which the University of Durham 
is to bestow upon our profession when 
honorary degrees are conferred upon 
certain members, including myself. The 
Royal Institute regard this proposal by the 
University as a great tribute to the 
profession. 


Mr. George Gray [F], Past President, 
Northern Architectural Association: 

I count it indeed an honour to be entrusted 
with the task of expressing on behalf of 
the Royal Institute a welcome to the very 
large company of guests around these 
tables tonight. 

Each guest is important in at least one 
sphere, some of them in more than one, 
some more distinguished than others, but 
every one of them is important at this 
moment as I say to them very simply but 
very sincerely in the name of the finest 
architectural institution in the world how 
really delighted we are to have you with us. 

This toast is to be responded to by Sir 
James Duff, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity and Warden of the Durham Col- 
leges, and here again I say how glad we 
are that he has been able to be with us, 
adding the distinction of his great attain- 
ments and presence to the company of our 
guests. 


4 James Duff, M.A., M.Ed., D.C.L., 


There is just one observation I would like 
to put forward. 

I think it relates to something that Sir 
William Holford said. Broadly speaking, 
itis this. About 100 years ago, perhaps a 
little more, there used to be a single pretty 
well uniform tradition of English archi- 
ecture. It was just about that time that 
architecture began to vary widely. It seems 
‘0 me that fairly soon after that the ques- 
lion of what kind of house or what kind 
of building it is to be would become second 
importance to what are we going to build 
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up against it. The interesting question of 
juxtaposition became almost as important 
as architecture itself. 

The architects make the plans and they 
are submitted to the town planners who 
are concerned with juxtaposition and their 
normal reply in the words of the old song 
is ‘anywhere else you can do that there 
but you can’t do that there ‘ere’. | some- 
times think this result is never seen clearly 
because the regular procedure seems to me 
to make a plan, hear objections, amend it, 
draw up another plan, there’s a second 
inquiry, more objections, another long 


R. MacKellar, M.B.E. [A], Miss Ennis V. Hughes, Mrs. MacKellar and Mr. 
Cyril A. Hughes [L], President of the South Wales Institute of Architects. 


L. to R.: Mr. 


interval. And by that time the people who 
started the plan are dead and the buildings 
mentioned in the plan are probably 
tumbling down. So now the time is ripe for 
people to make a new start on exactly the 
same lines. The result is that in the central 
areas, especially in Durham City, things 
move very slowly. 

We are a varied company of guests 
tonight—the bishops, the editors, the 
University representatives—but we have 
one thing in common, the wish to express 
our sincere gratitude for your splendid hos- 
pitality. In the name of us all, we thank you. 


The Castle, Durham. Nearest the camera left is Mr. J. T. Castle [A], County Architect, Berkshire, 
and immediately behind can be seen Mr. R. Duncan Scott [F], President of the South Eastern 
Society. 
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Inquiry into 
Work Done by 
Private Architects 


SEVERAL HUNDRED private architects will 
be receiving a questionnaire from the 
Institute this month asking for figures of 
(a) the volume of building work of various 
types handled in recent years, () the esti- 
mated cost of new projects that are received 
currently by them. This inquiry is being 
made by the Ad Hoc Committee as part of 
their efforts to find out what proportion of 
the total volume of building work comes 
within the province of the architect, and 
how much new work is coming into archi- 
tects’ offices. 


Proportion of Work Handled by Architects 


Part I of the form asks for details of the 
value of building work certified in 1955, 
1956, and 1957 for different kinds of 
buildings, showing separately work for 
public authorities and work for private 
owners and developers. This information, 
when compared with the official figures of 
building output for the three years, will 
show broadly the proportion of private 
building work that is handled by private 
architects, and also the proportion of work 
for public authorities that is given to private 
architects. 

It is proposed to make a similar inquiry 
of staff architects of commercial and indus- 
trial firms in due course, to find out the 
volume of work handled by them. The 
inquiry is also being supplemented by an 
analysis of building consents given at the 
planning and by-law stage. Planning 
Offices are being asked to co-operate in this 
investigation which will cover work done 
by all types of architects’ offices, and also 
building work done without the help of the 
architect. 

From this information the Committee 
hope to find the answer to that elusive 
question of what proportion of building 
work is handled by architects, and from 
that to see what can be done to increase 
the architects’ share. 


New Work Coming to Architects 


Part II of the form asks for details of the 
number and estimated cost of new projects 
for which private architects have been 
appointed in the first two quarters of 1958. 
This information is needed at regular 
quarterly intervals to give an up-to-date 
indication of building intentions, par- 
ticularly in the private sector, about which 
little is known at present. The architect is 
generally the first in the building chain and 
is in a key position to provide information 
at the earliest possible stage about future 
prospects for building. This information 
could be of the utmost importance to the 
Institute both in guiding its current policy 
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and as a basis for advising the Government 
in relation to national investment and 
credit policies. 


Method of Inquiry 


The inquiry will be taken on a sample 
basis, covering some 600 private practices, 
about a fifth of the total. A higher pro- 
portion of the larger practices will be 
included, so that the inquiry will cover 
about half the total work done by private 
architects, when measured in terms of the 
number of architectural staff employed. 
The following table shows how the 
selection will be made (practices in the 
first two groups being chosen at random): 


Size of practice Sampling fraction 
(architectural staff) 
1-5 1 in 10 
6-10 lin 5 
11 and over lin 1 


The advantage of a sample inquiry, 
instead of going to all practices, is that 
(a) it is more economical both to the 
Institute and to the profession as a whole, 
(b) it is possible to concentrate efforts on 
getting the completed returns in and so 
to get a really good response, in which case 
the results will be more reliable (and with 
a calculable degree of error) than those 
of a full-scale inquiry with a less good 
response. The questionnaire to be used for 
the inquiry has been made as simple as 
possible, after discussion with a number of 
private architects, so that it can be com- 
pleted from the firm’s normal records. 


Confidential Nature of the Information 


The returns from individual firms will be 
treated as strictly confidential, to be com- 
bined together for statistical purposes only. 
The Institute is not interested in what is 
happening to any one architect, but only 
in the overall picture. In presenting the 
results, care will be taken to ensure that 
no figures are given from which the activi- 
ties of any individual practice can be 
deduced. It is proposed to follow the rules 
against disclosure used in government 
statistics; for example, no figure will be 
published that relates to fewer than three 
firms. 


Presentation of Results 


The results will be presented on a national 
basis, giving a picture for Great Britain as 
a whole. It may be possible to let the Allied 
Societies have results on a regional basis, 
but these would be less reliable. 

For the quarterly inquiry into new pro- 
jects, the results will not mean a great deal 
until they have been available for a period 
of at least 15 months, by which time the 
results of one quarter can be compared 
with those of the corresponding quarter 
of the previous year to give a measure of 
change in building intentions. 

The Ad Hoc Committee hope that 
members will co-operate fully in this 
inquiry, which they regard as one of the 
most important to be undertaken by the 
Institute. 


Review of 
Construction 
and Materials 


Deferred Payment for Domestic Centraj 
Heating. The manufacturers ©} circulator 
pumps have introduced a deferre.i payment 
scheme to cover the entire cosi, including 
labour, for complete small bore installa. 
tions. Payments would be spread over two 
years. The installer would be allowed con. 
siderable freedom in the selection of 
boilers, radiators, etc., the only stipulation 
being that the circulator should be one of 
the ThermoPak units. Further information 
is available from Sigmund Pumps Ltd, 
Team Valley, Gateshead. 


Building Centre Report. The Director's 
Report on the Building Centre’s activities 
for 1957 has recently been published and 
once again it shows that more and more 
use is being made of the valuable services 
provided. The number of visitors during 
1957 was 87,645 as against 83,283 in 1956 
and it was estimated that 60 per cent of 
these were architects, builders, surveyors 
and others closely connected with building. 
Similarly the number of inquiries handled 
by the technical service increased: personal 
inquiries from 75,190 in 1956 to 79,298 in 
1957, telephone inquiries from 28,451 to 
34,972 and written inquiries from 3,272 to 
4,318. 

The Report includes a brief list of the 
Centre’s activities, which is a_ useful 
reminder of the services available to archi- 
tects, as follows: technical service, weekly 
film shows, public and temporary exhibi- 
tions, lectures and facilities for meetings, 
facilities for technical demonstrations, 
party visits to the Centre, open discussions 
and facilities for lectures, outside lectures 
and discussions, provision of technical 
periodical library, collaboration with the 
R.I.B.A. in connection with standardisation 
of trade catalogues. 


A New Wall Chart. Moisture Content in 
Timber. A proper understanding of the 
moisture of timber in use is essential and 
for this reason the T.D.A. have produced 
a wall chart dealing with various aspects 
of this important subject. Included in the 
chart are diagrams showing the amount of 
moisture present in green timber and 
timber seasoned to 12 per cent MC, 
methods of measuring M.C. of timber; and 
equilibrium M.C. for a number of repre- 
sentative uses. Copies of the chart (No. !3) 
can be obtained from the Timber Develop- 
ment Association, 21 College Hill, London, 
E.C.4, price 6s. 


Solid Fuel Appliances. List No. 15 of 
recommended domestic solid fuel appli- 
ances has now been issued jointly by the 
Coal Utilisation Council, 3 Upper Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1, and the Solid 
Smokeless Fuels Federation, 74 Grosvenor 
Street, London, W.1, from either of whom 
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copies M'Ay be obtained free of charge. 
This is o:.e Of the most comprehensive and 
format ve Of documents and was pre- 
pared in -onsultation with the Ministry of 
Power. 


flectric Kitchen Planning. This is a 
pamphle' recently revised by the E.D.A. 
concerne with the planning of new and 
iterations to existing kitchens. It includes 
sections on order in the kitchen, large 
kitchens, dining-kitchens, minimum kKit- 
chens, food storage, refrigerators, food 
preparation space, ventilation, washing up, 
hot water supply, laundry, and kitchen 
lighting. The pamphlet is obtainable from 
the British Electrical Development Associ- 
ation, 2 Savoy Hill, London, W.C.2. 


Flatlets for Old People. The Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government have 
produced a new booklet containing recom- 
mendations on the design of dwellings for 
old people. It is obtainable from Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, price 2s. 


Domestic Gas Appliances. A list of tested 
and approved domestic gas appliances, 
similar to the one mentioned above for 
solid fuel appliances, has been published 
by the Gas Council. It is list No. 6 and 
cancels list No. 5, and is obtainable from 
the Gas Council, 1 Grosvenor Place, 
London, S.W.1. 


Forest Products Research Bulletins, Nos. 42 
and 43. No. 42 is Part 4 of the Strength 
Properties of Plywood—Working Stresses 
and costs 2s. No. 43 is by D. F. Purslow 
and its title is Experiments on the Treatment 
of Redwood Sapwood by Dipping, price 
2s. 6d. Both are obtainable from Her 
Majesty’s Stationery Office. 


Design of Teaching Laboratories. The 
report of the Symposium held at the 
R.LB.A. on the Design of Teaching 
Laboratories in Universities and Colleges 
of Advanced Technology is obtainable 
from the Royal Institute, price 7s. 6d. 
post free. 


British Standards and British Standard 
Codes of Practice Recently Published 


BS. Building Handbook. The fifth set of 
addendum sheets has just been published. 
It contains summaries of two additional 
standards, revisions of 21 existing sum- 
maries, a new index and a priced numerical 
list of all the standards it contains. The new 
set will be sent automatically to the users 
of the book who have registered with 
BS.1. the desire for the volume to be kept 
up to date; they are also available for sale 
to non-members of B.S.I. at 10s. 6d. post 
free, or 7s. 4d. post free to students. 


BS. 12: 1958. Portland Cement (Ordinary 
and Rapid Hardening). Price 7s. 6d. 


BS. 97: 1958. Waterproof Electric Light 
Fittings. Price 4s. 6d. 

BS. 1000 [69]: 1958. Universal Decimal 
Classification—Building: Materials, Con- 
struction Trades. Price 15s. 
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B.S. 1097: 1958. Mastic Asphalt for 
Tanking and Damp-proof Courses (Lime- 
stone Aggregate). Price 4s. 

B.S. 1211: 1958. Centrifugally Cast (Spun) 
Iron Pressure Pipes for Water, Gas and 
Sewage. Price 6s. 


B.S. 1370: 1958. Low Heat Portland 
Cement. Price 8s. 


B.S. 1615: 1958. Anodized Aluminium. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


C.P. 352: 1958. Mechanical Ventilation and 
Air Conditioning in Buildings. Price 20s. 


These publications are obtainable from 
British Standards Institution, British Stan- 
dards House, 2 Park Street, London, W.1. 


Practice Notes 
Edited by Charles Woodward[A] 


IN PARLIAMENT. Housing (Costs)— 
Average Tender Price and Interest Charges 
on a Three-Bedroom Council House. The 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment was asked whether he was aware that 
in the third quarter of 1951 the average 
tender price of a three-bedroom council 
house was £1,403, that the total cost of 
interest and repayment charges, assuming 
a loan raised over 60 years at the rate of 
interest charged by the Public Works Loan 
Board at the end of the relevant quarter 
was £3,033 12s. and that by the third 
quarter of 1957 the figures were £1,489 and 
£6,144 16s. 1d. respectively. He was asked 
to state on what date in the current month 
he expected to publish the relevant figures 
for the fourth quarter of 1957, and whether 
he expected to be able to publish the figures 
for the first quarter of 1958 by 1 October 
1958. 

Mr. Brooke stated that for the fourth 
quarter of 1957 the comparable figures were 
£1,477 and £6,095 Ss. 8d. He pointed out 
that, as he had said before, a local authority 
was not bound to borrow at the current 
interest rate for the full period of 60 years. 
The answer to the last part of the question 
was in the affirmative. (20 May 1958.) 


MINISTRY OF HOUSING AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. In the Ministry’s Report 
for 1957 the following table gives the 
average tender price and average floor area 
of local authority three-bedroom houses 
as approved by the Ministry. 

The figures from the third quarter of 
1956 onwards include new tradition houses, 


House Building Costs—England and Wales 


as the records do not now distinguish 
between traditional and new tradition 
houses. 


GOOD DESIGN. In opening a symposium 
on design recently at the R.I.B.A. the 
Minister said: Although his department 
had found it impossible to formulate any 
guiding standards of taste and design, 
there were four principles on which he and 
his department based their decisions re- 
garding planning appeals, namely: 

1. Our first principle is to let the indi- 
vidual have what he wants, unless there is 
a very good reason to stop him. We do not 
encourage the apparently prejudiced or 
over-fussy planning authority. I hope that 
Ministers’ decisions on planning appeals 
over the years have made it quite clear that 
this is our policy; and the tendency has been 
towards greater freedom rather than less. 

2. Successive Ministers have made it 
plain in appeal decisions that a planning 
authority is quite justified in rejecting a 
design which is blatantly out of keeping 
with neighbouring buildings, where those 
are worth protecting, or with the landscape 
—we still get cases where a developer wants 
to plonk off-the-peg suburban penny plain 
in the middle of countryside. 

3. Though we have to be very careful 
here, the local authority may be justified 
in refusing permission when it has tried 
to be constructive and helpful to a 
developer with a poor design and has met 
with no practical response at all. 

4. I am always reluctant to dismiss an 
appeal on the grounds of a design where 
that was not one of the issues raised by 
either side at the inquiry. Very occasionally 
I must do so, but only where the design 
is SO poor and mean that I think the house 
purchasers ought to be protected from 


Average floor area 

Period 
sq. ft. 
End 1951 | 1,011 
End 1952 921 
End 1953 917 
End 1954 | 916 
End 1955 909 
1956: Ist qtr. 918 
2nd qtr. 909 
3rd qtr. 910 
4th qtr. 909 
1957: 1st 915 
2nd gtr. 916 
3rd qtr. | 902 


| Average tender price 
Per house Per sq. ft. 
£ 
1,396 
1,380 29 114 
1,383 ay 2 
1,390 30 4 
1,442 31 84 
1,448 31 64 
1,464 32 24 
1,487 32 
1,488 329 
1,494 
1,482 32 44 
1,489 33 0 
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exploitation by a developer totally indif- 
ferent to his responsibilities. 


FARM IMPROVEMENT SCHEME. 
Under the Agricultural Act, 1957, the 
Minister may make grants of one-third of 
the approved cost of providing or improv- 
ing permanent fixed equipment on farms 
and of making long-term improvements to 
the land. 

The Ministry have issued a leaflet for 
applicants for grants which sets out works 
that are eligible for grants. Where archi- 
tects’ and surveyors’ fees are specifically 
incurred they will be admitted for grant if 
the scheme is approved, within the limits 
of recognised professional scales, and 
receipts for such fees must be produced. 
Professional fees incurred for work not 
approved will not be admitted for grant. 

A further document issued by the 
Ministry sets out the Standard Costs 
Regulations which contain minimum re- 
quirements for particular improvements 
and parts of improvements. The Standard 
Costs are laid down (a) excluding pro- 
fessional fees, and (b) including profes- 
sional fees. Thus for a cowhouse for not 
more than twelve cows (including feeding 
passage), the standard cost per cow exclud- 
ing professional fees is £57, and including 
professional fees the standard cost per cow 
is £61. If an applicant claims a grant at 
the higher rate he will have to produce 
receipted accounts showing that he has 
paid professional fees amounting to at 
least the difference between the cost cal- 
culated at the lower rate and that at the 
higher rate. If he obtains professional 
advice costing less than that difference he 
cannot receive grant on this cost if he 
wishes to have payment on a standard 
cost basis. The actual fees are a matter for 
agreement between the applicant and his 
professional advisers, and the professional 
fees element in the Standard Costs is only 
a contribution which the Ministry make 
towards the architect’s normal profes- 
sional fees and appears in the example 
quoted to be £4 per cow. 

It appears from the application form 
issued by the Ministry that a claim for 
grant may be made on Standard Costs 
only or on actual costs only, and in the 
latter case professional fees specifically 
incurred will be admitted for grant within 
the limits of recognised professional scales. 

Form F1/1 (revised April 1958), being a 
leaflet for applicants, and Form F1/10, 
being notes on the Standard Costs Regula- 
tions, are the documents referred to in this 
note and presumably are obtainable from 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food. 


PLANNING DECISION UNDER THE 
NEW PROCEDURE. In a recent case the 
new procedure of publishing the Inspector’s 
report to the Minister was followed, to- 
gether with the Minister’s decision in 
respect of the appeal. The Inspector 
recommended that the appeal be allowed 
but the Minister decided to dismiss it. The 
case is fully reported in THE ESTATES 
GAZETTE for 7 June 1958. 
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THE CLEAN AIR ACT, 1956. As from 
1 June last it will be an offence to emit 
‘dark smoke’ from any chimney in England 
and Wales. ‘Dark smoke’ is defined as 
smoke as dark or darker than shade 2 on 
the Ringlemann Chart obtainable from the 
British Standards Institution, 2 Park Street, 
London, W.1. The ban on dark smoke 
applies to all buildings and to railway 
engines and ships, but it will chiefly affect 
industrial and commercial premises. The 
Act does not prevent the use of domestic 
coal fires unless and until houses are 
included in smoke control areas, where no 
smoke at all is permitted. A memorandum 
has been sent to local authorities by the 
Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment as they are the authorities responsible 
for enforcing the Act. 


THE NATIONAL JOINT COUNCIL 
FOR THE BUILDING INDUSTRY. 
Night Gangs. As from 2 June the extra 
payment for operatives when employed in 
Night Gangs under Rule 5 will be 7d. per 
hour instead of Sd. per hour. 


Trades Charge Hands. As from 2 June the 
extra payment for Trades Charge Hands 
under Rule | (g) will be 3d. per hour instead 
of 2d. per hour. 


Lodging Allowance. As from 2 June the 
Lodging Allowance under Rule 6B (3) will 
be 9s. for each night instead of 8s. 


Correspondence 


AESTHETIC CONTROL 
The Editor, RI.B.A. Journal 


Sir,—Since no voice has been raised in 
comment on this subject and your cor- 
respondent, E. W. Berridge (May issue), 
seems so smug in his attitude, I feel | must 
intervene. 

Mr. Berridge asks ‘Is this or is this not 
worth while?” and I must say, in the 
example quoted and _ illustrated, quite 
clearly ‘It is NOT! Not only has the shop- 
keeper got one window where his business 
required two, but the house-owner has lost 
his garage! Apart from these ‘improve- 
ments’, the way in which the accom- 
modation of the pair of buildings is 
arranged in the cowshed/ark is very 
mysterious—the owners seem to have 
changed sides and sizes. 

As to details—there are quite a num- 
ber of us who still prefer brickwork as 
a facing to matchboarding, like the use of 
fanlights for ventilation of ground floors 
and shops and prefer our houses set up 
well above the surrounding ground. From 
the viewpoints of Mr. Shopkeeper and Mr. 
Householder they prefer to maintain their 
own detached roofing and guttering, and 
manage their individual decorations whilst 
enjoying their own front gardens and 
access to rear and not be bothered with 
party fences, walls and so forth. 

No, Mr. Berridge, you and your col- 
leagues interfere quite unjustifiably; you 
are, in the main, unproductive, obstruc- 


tionist and bring no credit on the pro- 
fession. I am all for giving th. customer 
what he wants and not \ jjat some 
artistically trained official thin’; js good 
for him. 


Yours faithfull: 
R. P. S+!ANNON [4] 


Sir,—As a retired Borough | agineer | 
find time to read much of your journay 
and have been interested in ihe corre. 
spondence on aesthetic control. 

There is, I fear, no satisfactory solution 
to this matter, though perhaps, ii building 
owners have to suffer as mentioned, some 
of the suggestions in the penultimate 
paragraph of Mr. Tetlow’s leticr* might 
be considered. My council made me its 
planning officer with authorisation to deal 
with such matters and my observations 
were uSually expressed within 48 hours, 

The drawings never went to a committee. 

Mr. Berridge’s analogy to music was in- 
complete, no reference being made to items 
not requiring a conductor, i.e. solos, etc. 
His elevations seemed to me to be for 
different plans and plans are more utili- 
tarian than aesthetic. 

Modern town planning (a war-time 
aberration) now seems to be in something 
of a muddle and the legislation should be 
amended so that the competence or in- 
competence of our architects can be 
displayed, if this be necessary. 

Perhaps there are too many official, 
semi-official and unofficial bodies anxious 
to advise; and I have yet to be persuaded 
that architects (to the exclusion of other 
professions and occupations) are par- 
ticularly equipped to plan towns or design 
buildings. 

Incidentally, the advent of the atomic 
bomb does not appear to have influenced 
our town planners for we are still building 
first-class targets for the benefit of our 
enemies, rather than advocating dispersion 
which proved so useful in the last war. 

Yours faithfully, 
B. W. STUTTLE 


[Retd. F} 


THE A SERIES 


Dear Sir,—The R.1.B.A. JOURNAL for May 
1958 contained an article describing the 
International Standard Paper Sizes known 
as the A Series. Earlier this year the 
British Standards Institution announced 
that as from 1 March, it would begin a 
progressive change-over to the A Series 
sizes for its stationery and publications. 
The great importance of this move to 
architects should not be overlooked for it 
means that at last the way is now open for 
the wide adoption of a rational basis for 
standard paper sizes, and that it can only 
be a matter of time before architects here 
are relieved of trying to cope with the 
present chaotic sizes of paper and publi 
cations. 

I would like to suggest two practical 
steps, to be considered by the R.I.B.A. 
and two more by individual offices, which 
could hasten the adoption of A Series 
paper sizes in this country. 

* Correspondence, JOURNAL, June 1958, p. 283. 
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The R.L.B.A. should investigate the 
advantazes to be gained in efficiency by 
itself acopting the A Series sizes for its 
own stationery, duplicated papers and 
printed publications. Unless the Institute 
shows its support for the B.S.I. in a 
tangible way, it is unlikely that other pro- 
ducers of information will be convinced 
that they need to; 


(2) The R.I.B.A. should investigate what 
can be done to inform catalogue producers, 
and more important, their advertising 
agents of the need for standardisation. Too 
few have ever heard of B.S. 1311 after 
\2 years. A good start could be made with 
the trade associations. 

To individual architects’ offices, I would 
suggest that they should examine the 
A Series for stationery specifications when 
ordering new stocks of paper. The adoption 
of these sizes for stationery which is 
common practice in many European 
countries would do much to spread interest 
in these sizes. It is now possible to obtain 
A Series sizes in stationery from printers. 

To all official architects’ departments 
publishing anything for architects, I would 
urge them to press for the adoption of the 
A Series by H.M.S.O. H.M.S.O., because 
of the vast quantities of paper used, can 
and does use many different sizes of publica- 
tion (this is because special sizes of paper 
can be obtained for lots over one ton). 

Unless positive steps are taken now to 
clear up the present confusion likely to 
be caused by having both the old and the 
A Series in B.S. 1311, by speaking up 
strongly for A Series in support of B.S.I., 
I fear it will be decades before architects 
here reach the enviable position of archi- 
tects in other countries in this important 
aspect of information handling. 

Yours faithfully, 
DARGAN BULLIVANT [4] 


[Editor's Note.—The above is an abbre- 
viated version of Mr. Bullivant’s letter. 
Mr. Bullivant’s contribution to the dis- 
cussion following Mr. Eric Bird’s lecture 
on ‘Technical Information’ will be published 
in the August JOURNAL.] 


AND THE OTHER 


Sir—Both Peter Savage* and Reg Butler+ 
seem to have decided that I have no feeling 
for architecture as such, that I ‘consider 
architecture artistically as a more or less 
neutral element which requires painting 
and sculpture to animate it’ (P. S.) and 
that I imply ‘that architectural solutions 
not based on collaboration show a dis- 
regard for the spiritual dimension’ (R. B.). 
None of this is true, but I can think of no 
quick method of convincing them that I 
am receptive to architecture. I can only 
ask them to take this on trust. 

There are fundamentally two ways in 
Which an architect can use art. 

One is for him to design his building 
and then to place in it a work of art which 
he has found ready-made and which 
seems to him suitable. This is what Reg 


* Correspondence, JOURNAL, May 1958, p. 244. 
t Ibid., June issue, p. 283. 
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HOSPITAL BE CAB: 


sal 


1. A collection of Scandinavian documents including periodicals, data sheets, a building speci- 


fication, building reports, trade pamphlets, all to standard size A4 (113 in. x 84 in.) 


= 


2. Acollection of British documents, some to B 


Butler puts forward as the only way. It is 
not the only way, and I believe it is not 
the best. To illustrate this I should like 
to refer to an instance in which a sculpture 
by Reg Butler himself was used. It is 
‘The Oracle’ in Hatfield Technical College. 
I do not know the history of this building: 
it may be that the architects had this 
sculpture in mind when they were designing, 
but it does not look like it. ‘The Oracle’ 
stands in the entrance hall, a genius loci 
indeed, challenging all comers like a beast 
in its lair. It is extremely effective, very 
much the ‘living thing’ Reg Butler wants 
it to be, but its very effectiveness is 
destructive of the architectural qualities of 
the hall. 


¥I 


rivwooo 


OR FINis 


SS. 1311, some not, but all different. 


The other way is for the architect, when 
faced with a commission which seems to 
him to call for the use of art, to design 
his building with a work of art in mind 
as one of its constituent factors. This 
means that he will have to have the under- 
standing of the artist: he will want a 
painting or sculpture of a particular sort 
and size and he will have to make his 
requirements clear. He will want the work 
to be expressive and vital and therefore he 
will have to understand the artist’s require- 
ments. This complex process depends very 
much on the personalities involved, but Iam 
convinced it leads to results of greater value. 

It is possible, as a variation of this pro- 
cess, to bring in the artist when the building 
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is complete and to ask him to make a 
contribution of a specific sort. Judging by 
known examples, this can lead to con- 
siderable success, especially when the 
architect and the artist are closely sym- 
pathetic to each other’s work. 

An example to oppose to that of Hat- 
field Technical College is the Manu- 
facturers’ Trust Company Building in 
New York. The building is of the Miesian 
sort, detailed and proportioned with a 
great deal of sensitivity. Inside it is Harry 
Bertoia’s bronze screen, rich in texture 
and spatial qualities, at once a work of 
art and part of the architecture. Stylis- 
tically it is in contrast to the building, but 
the contrast leads to a mutual enhancement. 

In this way the arts can offer the architect 
an extension of his aesthetic possibilities. 
And this, I believe, applies to ‘machine- 
made architecture’ as well as to ‘hand- 
made architecture’ (here I disagree with 
Basil Taylor, although I accept a great 
deal of what he said in his summing-up). 
Just as the congruity of formal language in 
art object and architecture can lead to a 
noble balance and harmony, so the con- 
trasting of the precise and impersonal 
qualities of much modern architecture 
with the vivid and individual qualities of 
much modern painting provides an inex- 
haustible range of possibilities. As far as I 
know, Mies has not exploited this principle, 
but it is hinted at in his use of marble and 
in the figurative sculpture set against his 
buildings in several of his sketches. It is 
supported by such examples as Bertoia’s 
screen and by the Japanese tradition of 
interior design. 

It was foolish of me to use the word 
‘artificial’ in speaking of the divisions 
that exist between the arts. It is difficult 
to find an alternative. Of course the arts 
are, and must be, artificial. What saddens 
me is that the professional divisions that 
have developed between architects and 
artists appear to have created a spiritual 
gulf between them. This implies a mutual 
loss, and a loss to us who need both archi- 
tecture and the arts to live fully. Practical 
collaboration could close the gap. 

Yours faithfully, 
NORBERT LYNTON 


SUB-CONTRACTORS’ PAYMENTS 


Dear Sir,—May I be allowed to express 
appreciation of and agreement with Mr. 
Gallannaugh’s letter.* 

I propose to draw the attention of the 
Council of the Federation to the standard 
form which Mr. Gallannaugh uses and to 
his ‘word of advice to sub-contractors’. 

Yours faithfully, 
D. C. MALLAM, 
Director, Federation of Associations 
of Specialists and Sub-Contractors. 


PRESIDENTIAL PORTRAITS 
Sir,—May I suggest that future presi- 
dential portraits take the form of smallish 
drawings instead of the usual large and 
heavily framed paintings. | think there 
would be three good reasons for this 
change; the drawings would: 
* Correspondence, JOURNAL, May 1958, p. 243. 
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1. Save money. 2. Take up less space. 
3. Look much nicer than the present 
formidable array (but this one is, of 
course, a matter of opinion). 
Yours faithfully, 
J. MILNES-SMITH [4] 


Review: The 
Hunt Bursary* 


THE UNIQUE CONTRIBUTION of Holger Blom 
to the parkscape of Stockholm has long 
been recognised, and many architects will 
have felt that his work could be studied 
with benefit by all responsible for the open 
spaces of our cities. 

This report gives the background think- 
ing for the park system of the Stockholm 
area and shows its application in the new 
satellite towns growing up around the 
Swedish capital. It is particularly interesting 
in the excellent plans, both from official 
sources and by the author, with which it 
illustrates these developments. 

The acceptance by the Swedes of land- 
scape, natural or artificial, as an extension 
of their generally rather cramped living 
quarters, is an obvious and natural reaction 
which the people of Stockholm will have 
every opportunity of indulging when the 
plan is complete. Continuous ribbons of 
parkland, containing all recreation facili- 
ties, are being created, and are felt to 
provide for more dispersed and varied use 
than small isolated areas which tend 
quickly to become sterile and gloomy 
through over-use. 

Communications for foot, cycle, and 
sometimes horse traffic in the park ribbons 
are not aimless or meandering, but run 
directly and usefully from point to point, 
and design of both paths and surfaces varies 
with the density of housing around. Thus 
the greater densities call for more direct 
lines of movement and grassed areas 
become impracticable above 70 persons 
to the acre. 

The author has wisely kept his appendices 
on the Friluftstaden development at Malm6 
and on the Stockholm playground system 
out of his main report. Despite this, it is 
not very readable, lacking a steady develop- 
ment of theme and suffering from far too 
many unidentified quotations, which, being 
stilted translations from the originals, give 
a rehashed and secondhand look to the 
work. The author’s ‘conclusions’ are too 
general and too uncritical to be of value. 

‘The particular reference to the planting 
and ‘“‘accessories” which have become 
essential to modern development’ has not 
included any detail or photographs of the 
planting and other features which have 
given so much pleasure to all who have 
been to Stockholm, and the omission is to 
be regretted. 

Nevertheless, the well-drawn housing and 
park plans are valuable reference and the 
report provides a good introduction to the 
planning and landscaping of the greater 
Stockholm area. R. H. 


* By T. K. McCann, Dip.Arch., Dip.T.P., A.M.T.P.I. 
[4], Hunt Bursar (1956). 


Book Reviews 


The Architecture of Scottish ieforma- 
tion Churches, 1560-1843, by Give Hay, 
in. xvi + 299 pp. incl. illus 47 pls. 


Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1957. 3s. 


This is a good book, and a loo +: it may 
help to blow away the illusion ‘hat Scots 
architecture is an interesting ap» ndage of 
about the same importance in tic history 
of British architecture as one © the West 
Indian islands. It is no append:ze at all 
and often not even related but something 
quite different—built to fill different needs 
in a different climate and landscape by men 
of different temperament. Scots _post- 
Reformation churches could be (:nd have 
been) reduced to a couple of dozen 
bewildering footnotes; treated properly, 
as they are here, they become part of a 
coherent and absorbing story, and occa- 
sionally a hilarious one too: see the ‘Chart 
of Scottish Presbyterian Secessions and re- 
Unions’ on page 72. 

The typical Scots medieval kirk was 
aisleless and towerless, the typical Re- 
formed conversion was to put a pulpit in 
the middle.of the south side, put an 
‘aisle’* opposite, making a T-plan, and 
then put lofts in all three arms. At the 
same time, bigger churches were cut up into 
small ones as though they were sides of 
beef—a church as fine as Holy Rude at 
Stirling had a wall between nave and quire 
until 1936. Aesthetics was no more part 
of the programme than it was part of the 
theology of John Knox; and before the 
18th century there was only one attempt, at 
Burntisland, in 1592, to come to archi- 
tectural terms with the Reformed liturgy 
as the Dutch did so well in their centrally 
planned churches. 

This is odd, because the Scots 17th- 
century castle was a magnificent union of 
function and aesthetics; a building like 
Castle Stewart near Inverness is as good 
as anything of its date in northern Europe. 
The only reason for the disparity can be the 
Puritan spirit, however Mr. Hay may 
defend it—although, to be fair, it did very 
well at a vernacular level, with harled walls 
and domestic windows and pretty bell- 
cotes. The Gothic Revival when it came 
unwisely imported English Perpendicular, 
which explains the unexpected sight of 
Louth steeple in the middle of the splen- 
didly urbane and very Scots main street 
of Montrose; it also brought the best early 
19th-century Gothic interior in the coun- 
try, in St. John’s Episcopal Chapel at 
Edinburgh by William Burn. 

Mr. Hay’s book stops at 1843, the date 
of the Disruption between Church of 
Scotland and the Free Church; it includes 
an inventory of post-Reformation churches 
over the whole country, and is altogether a 
model of concise straightforward archi- 
tectural history. As the first book on the 
subject, it is well worth three guineas for 
anyone interested in Scots architecture. 


IAN NAIRN 


* Used in Scotland in the French sense of aile or wing. 
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The Chavel at Ronchamp, by Le Corbusier. 
gin. x /} in. 136 pp. incl. illus. Archi- 
Press. 1957, £1 5s. 


The rewirds of this book are out of pro- 
rtion {o the price—it is a beautiful thing. 
Corb explains so many things in very 

few words and the (translated) words sing 
with the pictures and the subtle drawings. 
It is interesting to read ‘Never in my life 
have I “explained” a painting. The painting 
will go out and will be loved or hated, 
understood or not.’ Is, then, his ‘explana- 
tion’ of his architecture in defence of his 
clients or of his team, to whom he gives 
generous praise? Or is there some other 
reason? As one reads and looks, one 
realises that to this building Corb has 
brought simple love and devotion to inform 
the genius we already know. 

Those who have seen the chapel will tell 
others that the truth will be found only in 
the building, but they will buy the book 
nevertheless. This is a measure of building 
and book designed by the same hand. The 
chapel grew like a living thing. One recog- 
nises this from the models, diagrams, notes 
and drawings. No man-made rules guided 
its growth, though Corb still insists on 
modules and regulators. No production 
line was involved in fabricating designed 
elements and no catalogues were used. Art 
and crafts, with hands, stone, timber, the 
sun and the wind and the wide valley 
fashioned this building. How Corb enjoyed 
it! 

Essentially the Chapel of Notre Dame- 
du-Haut at Ronchamp is a place of pil- 
grimage—for meditation. For miles in all 
directions the white building stands out on 
its hill, and it needs little imagination to 
appreciate why in the past shrines have 
suffered from the movements of armies in 
this border country. If you are a pilgrim, 
the slippery red path through the steep 
wood is the way. For others a motor road 
is now provided. 

Editions du Cerf have published a book 
in which the chapels at Ronchamp and 
Vence may be compared, but the really 
interesting contrast would be Ronchamp 
and the I.1.T. Chapel at Chicago by Mies 
van der Rohe. J. H.N. 


Buildings for Industry. ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD. New York: F. W. Dodge Cor- 
poration. 1957. $9.75. 


This book is a compendium of articles 
previously published in the ARCHITECTURAL 
RECORD, and it says much for the enterprise 
of that well-known journal that so much 
valuable material on industrial buildings 
has been produced by it during the past 
few years. There are about a dozen and a 
half articles discussing principles of design 
and useful descriptions for nearly 75 
selected buildings. 

_ A book of this kind naturally enough 
is not for the beginner, in spite of its reada- 
bility. It is what one should most reason- 
ably expect in the circumstances, a collec- 
tion of material for American readers who 
are assumed to have a fair background of 
the American ‘cultural’ tradition in fac- 
tories and want to bring this up-to-date. 
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But for all that it is one of the books the 
beginner in factory design would be well 
advised to have, for it contains information 
which he will not easily find elsewhere, and 
which is inspired by the outlook which has 
made the American factory a_ highly 
efficient participant in American pro- 
ductivity. 

Outstanding articles were the ones on 
the handling of materials, on electrical 
systems, and on building for warehousing 
and distribution. This latter type of build- 
ing has hitherto almost entirely escaped 
the attention of architectural writers 
except those interested in history, but 
proves On examination to be one of the 
increasingly important types of industrial 
building in modern social organisation. 

In contrast the section on colour is 
disappointing by English standards, but 
this is unfortunately representative of 
American outlooks on the matter. There 
is a curious little tribute to Dr. Gropius 
which might usefully have been expanded 
if one is to record him as one of the fathers 
of modern industrial architecture. 

Apart from warehousing there are 
sections dealing with buildings for light 
industry, consumer goods, laboratories, 
utilities and heavy industry. They are not 
masterpieces, but they are a good cross- 
section of modern industrial architecture 
in America. Industrial buildings are well 
on the way to becoming an important 
category of modern architecture for society 
and it is exciting to speculate about their 
ultimate development. Ww. A. ALLEN [4] 


The Design and Practice of Joinery, by 
John Eastwick-Field and John Stillman. 
10in. 222 pp. incl. illus. Architectural 
Press. 1958. £2 2s. 


The authors have produced a textbook on 
joinery that is clear, concise and extremely 
informative, and it should prove of great 
practical value to architect and student 
alike. 

During the last few years, due to the 
influence of Scandinavia, there has been a 
new appreciation by architects in this 
country of timber as a building material. 
It is now widely used in new ways, not only 
for joinery and interior decoration, but 
also as external cladding. Concurrently, 
new forms of wood and new woodworking 
techniques have become available; plywood 
is a comparatively recent introduction, 
while new machine-made boards, veneers 
and glues, together with the extensive 
mechanisation of the joinery industry, have 
in their turn altered the scope and use of 
wood as a material. Sudden changes of 
this kind can be dangerous, and it is most 
important that designers should under- 
stand thoroughly the nature of wood, its 
possibilities and its limitations, for it is a 
material that can easily be misused by those 
unaware of its particular properties and 
idiosyncrasies, and it is here that this book 
performs such a valuable service. 

The authors have divided the book into 
eight chapters, the subject-matter of each 
roughly corresponding with the stages 
followed in the actual production of 
joinery. Very commendably they have 


begun with a chapter on the ‘timber yard’, 
which gives a great deal of useful informa- 
tion. Indeed it is information that is vital 
to the designer, if he is to talk the same 
language as the joiner. 

This is followed by a discussion on 
movement in timber, a most important 
subject and one I have not seen described 
so lucidly anywhere else. The table of 
comparative moisture values for principal 
joinery timbers, read in conjunction with 
the graph showing the equilibrium moisture 
contents for different relative humidities 
enabling the amount of shrinkage to be 
assessed under varying conditions, should 
be most valuable. The whole chapter 
brings home the fact that timber is a 
natural organic material and even after 
treatment must be most carefully used and 
respected. 

The chapter on “Analysis of Construc- 
tion’ breaks the subject down into two 
simple basic parts (1) the skeleton frame 
and (2) flat areas of wood. The principles 
behind the method of constructing these 
parts is fully described and illustrated. 

The design and machinery of sections 
forms the next step in manufacture and in 
this section a brief description of the 
various machine tools in common use is 
given. Joints are then discussed and the 
illustrations clearly bring out the influence 
the machine tool has had on this part of 
joinery design. 

Plywoods, boards and veneers form a 
very important part in present-day joinery, 
and these are very clearly described and 
their uses and limitations analysed. The 
ever-present problem of trying to decide 
whether it would be cheaper to use a ply- 
covered framed structure or to use block- 
board is touched upon. Like the authors, 
I have found the answer usually depends 
on the firm undertaking the work and no 
clear-cut answer can be given. 

It is a welcome sign that architects are 
using more and more the natural texture 
and grain in timber, as an integral part in 
their design. For this reason the chapter on 
transparent finishes ending with synthetic 
resin finishes is most welcome. 

The final chapter on specification and 
practice should be read by all architects, 
as up till now little attempt has been made 
in specification writing to tackle the 
question of moisture content and quality 
of timber in a realistic manner. No longer 
is it possible for ‘all timber to be free from 
sap, dead and loose knots, shakes, etc.’ 
The check list for joinery specification 
should be most useful for reference 
purposes. 

There are several appendices, one being 
a table of timbers and their properties. It 
is a pity the columns are headed by 
numbers, as in spite of the key, this is 
irritating. 

Here is a most commendable book, 
which is well illustrated and has been 
written in a stimulating manner. Some 
credit is also due to the R.I.B.A. Text and 
Reference Books Committee, who origi- 
nally suggested to the authors the present 
need for such a volume. 

NORMAN WESTWOOD [F] 
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Triumph of Peace, a study of the Whitehall 
Banqueting House, by Per Palme. 104 in. 
xviii + 328 pp. + front. + 14 pls. text 
illus. Thames and Hudson. 1957. £3 10s. 


The achievement of synthesising Palladio’s 
Vicentine architecture to produce in the 
Banqueting House a building essentially 
English in its reorganisation of Italian form 
and detail has been well analysed by con- 
temporary historians. For too long it has 
been regarded as a monument possessing 
only architectonic values, its politico-social 
ones being merely hinted at by mention of 
masque and state functions. Per Palme has 
now come forward to redress the balance 
and in so doing produces a work that is 
likely to remain an exemplar in its field. 
The book is, to quote Palme, ‘an inquiry 
into the symbolism and formal structure of 
one single building and its interior decora- 
tion by the pictorial arts’. 

The difficulty today is to find enthusiasm 
for a structure disfigured internally by 
inappropriate use, and suffering externally 
by being to a great extent the measured 
drawing of an original sketch. The ground 
storey has been drastically reduced and we 
can little appreciate the subtle contrast and 
texture of the stonework envisaged by 
Jones. The complete refacing in Portland 
stone was a crude substitute for which 
Soane was responsible, although it may be 
unfair to blame him. Jones restricted this 
material to the orders and ornament, con- 
trasting with golden-yellow Northampton- 
shire stone above a rusticated basement of 
grey-brown Oxfordshire. 

The programme of the building must be 
seen as a pivotal point in the negotiations 
by James I for the Spanish Alliance, and 
as part of his aspirations both for the Peace 
of Christendom and the dynastic aggran- 
disement of the House of Stuart. Per Palme 
takes us on a fascinating journey through 
the intricacies of court etiquette and 
protocol, showing how the Banqueting 
House mirrored, and was mirrored by 
society and politics. The manceuvres of 
James can b2 seen reflected in the move to 
renovate the Royal palaces and in the 
building of the Queen’s Chapel at St. 
James’s Palace. It is often forgotten that 
this court expenditure of nearly £15,000 on 
the architectural frame of the Banqueting 
House alone occurred during a period of 
financial crisis, when the Exchequer was 
doubly strained by ambassadorial recep- 
tions and the fruitless romantic dash of 
Prince Charles and the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham to Madrid in 1623, hoping to bring 
off the coup that James so desired. This 
expenditure was a unique opportunity for 
Jones, resulting in the production of two 
out of three of his surviving masterpieces. 
But there is the equally important aspect of 
England’s place in the European orbit of 
art patronage. Before James’s death in 1625 
the Stuart court was being artistically re- 
shaped by the predominance of Jones, 
Hubert le Sueur and Francis Cleyn. Both 
Paul van Somer and Daniel Mytens were 
precursors of a renaissance in the English 
portrait type introduced by Van Dyke, 
who himself had entered, although tem- 
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porarily, the service of James in 1620. Van 
Somer’s Anne of Denmark (1617) shows 
significantly the gateway designed by Jones 
at Oatlands. The truth is that the contri- 
bution of Charles I to this wider sphere of 
European art patronage owed much to the 
consolidating efforts of his father. 

Per Palme’s exposition of the Rubens 
ceiling is inadequate only in that he was 
unable to include the recently discovered 
Glynde sketch, the importance of which to 
the history of English decorative painting 
cannot be over-stressed. His analyses of the 
allegorical content of the paintings are 
extremely important. 

In a book of over three hundred pages 
there are only 33 illustrations. This may 
appear too few, but is largely due to the 
meagreness of contemporary illustrations. 
The notes and bibliography provide the 
student with a rich source for reference. 

J. H. 


Fabricating Houses from Component Parts, 
by Norman Cherner. 104 in. 208 pp. incl. 
illus. New York: Reinhold. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1957. £3 4s. 


It is an odd commentary upon the present 
state of confusion in the building industry 
to note that not one of Mr. Cherner’s 
houses would pass the British building 
by-laws without a prolonged battle and 
not one of them would be regarded as a 
house at all by the average Englishman 
and his wife. The type that comes nearest 
to acceptance over here is one of concrete- 
block walls and steeply pitched roof, but 
for some unexplained reason he buries it 
in the ground by piling up earth all round 
it above damp-proof course to window: sill 
height. 

Mr. Cherner takes five basic types of 
construction, panelled, timber post and 
beam, steel frame, solid walls and Quonset 
(corrugated metal on arched ribs); and 
with much skill designs 15 minimum houses 
capable of expansion, with a wide choice 
of available materials. The book is aimed 
at the owner-builder, as much as at the 
housebuilding industry, and goes some way 
towards explaining constructional methods 
to an amateur. At the end materials and 
equipment are listed, with addresses of 
firms in the U.S.A. where they are obtain- 
able, and described. It does not go so far 
as other American books for the amateur 
builder, and there are signs that the author 
got tired of this part of his work: the care- 
lessness of the proof-reading in the section 
on ‘Materials and Methods’ is phenomenal. 
The one | liked best was a floor finish 
‘chemically resilient to alkalies’. 

Mr. Cherner’s subtitle is ‘How to build 
a House for $6,000’. This is an astonish- 
ingly low figure. I have found over the 
years that, to convert dollars of building 
cost in the U.S. into pounds sterling of 
building cost in Britain, one should divide 
by five. Thus he is telling us how to build 
a house of 700 sq. ft. for £1,200, which is 
£1 14s. per sq. ft. He sets out his costings 
fully and seems to know what he is talking 
about. 

This makes us look very foolish. These 
houses are designed not for Hottentots but 


the nation with the highest livir standards 
on earth. They are better house. ‘jan ours 
as well as cheaper. Some peopi« ire begin. 
ning to wonder whether ther. is not q 
latent unsatisfied demand for ~»\s sort of 
house among the younger ge) -ration jn 
Britain. 

Mr. Cherner is to be congrat:: sted upon 
the precision of his title: fabrice ‘2 houses 
from component parts is exact, the stage 
so far reached in the industri:!:sation of 
building. There are many signs :* his book 
of the superior technique that is >Merging, 


He provides for this by laying out his plans 
on a 4-ft. plan-grid and a number of 
modular components appear in his lists 
(e.g. windows: ‘Typical modular sizes: To 
fit 2 ft., 3 ft. or 4 ft. height and width 
openings’). Mr. Cherner’s next book will 
be, ‘Assembling houses from  \fodular 
Parts’. MARK HARTLAND THOMAS [F] 


The Law Relating to Building and Engi- 
neering Contracts, by W. T. Creswell. 
6th ed. by D. R. Perrey. 8} in. xxiv+ 
444 pp. Pitman. 1957. £1 10s. 


This work provides a guide to architects, 
surveyors, building contractors and others 
who are concerned with the building in- 
dustry. The first edition was published in 
1921 and the fifth in 1952. The author of 
this edition has kept to the text of the 
original work, whilst making the necessary 
changes brought about by amendments to 
the law on the subject. Every phase of 
building law is dealt with, and case law is 
quoted as the authority for the statements. 
For the layman it provides a work of refer- 
ence as to the principles which govern legal 
liability, but, even so, the facts of any par- 
ticular case may result in a different de- 
cision being given. A layman, therefore, 
whilst knowing principles, should not 
express an opinion in such a way that it 
might be taken to be a legal opinion. 

It is never possible for a book such as this 
to be quite up to date and the case of 
Burden v. Swansea Corporation (All 
England Law Reports, 1957, Vol. 3, 
page 243) was decided only recently by the 
House of Lords and could not therefore 
be included in this book. It is an important 
case defining as it does the status of the 
architect and the quantity surveyor, the 
contract in the case being the R.I.B.A. 
Form of Contract. 

The volume is a useful guide with a 
full index which makes for easy reference. 

C. W. 


The New School, by Alfred Roth. 10 in. 
280 pp. incl. illus. Ziirich: Girsberger. 
1957. S.fr. 36. 


The term ‘revision’ is too often used 
euphemistically by authors and publishers 
for ‘reprint’. In this case, however, the 
word would be inappropriate for a different 
reason, for this is an almost completely 
new book. It contains examples of thirty- 
one schools in various countries as opposed 
to the twenty-one of the 1950 edition, and 
only four of the original selection aré 
retained. Each school is analysed and 
illustrated in considerable detail, and 
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many tyes Of building are included from 
the day nursery (strictly speaking, not a 
shool) ‘o the large secondary school. In 
jddition ‘0 this illustrated review of recent 
educatio ral buildings, representing about 
three-quarters of the book, there is a pre- 
\iminary ection which provides a summary 
and a sy ithesis of up-to-date international 
thinking on the planning, design and equip- 
ment of schools. The book is not intended 
for arch'tects exclusively, but for all those 
who may find themselves engaged in some 
capacity in a programme of school build- 
ing. It deserves to be widely studied. The 
text is trilingual: English, French and 
German. 


Architectural Graphic Standards, by C. G. 
Ramsey and H. R. Sleeper. Sth ed. 113 in. 
x +758 pp. incl. illus. New York: John 
Wiley; London: Chapman and Hall. 1956. 
£7 8s. 


The fifth edition of this majestic storehouse 
of factual information on basic planning 
problems contains 161 additional pages of 
drawings, but is mercifully neither bulkier 
nor heavier than the fourth. Although, of 
course, reflecting American practice, much 
of the contents is applicable in this country, 
if treated with discrimination. 

The book is an appropriate compan- 
ion to “Building Planning and Design 
Standards’, also by Harold R. Sleeper. 


Architects’ Benevolent 
Society: Annual 
General Meeting 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING Of the 
Architects’ Benevolent Society was held 
at the R.I.B.A. on 7 May. The Chair was 
taken by the President, Mr. Kenneth 
Cross, M.A., President, R.I.B.A. 

In presenting the Annual Report, Mr. 
Howard Lobb, C.B.E. [F], the Hon. 
Secretary, said this had been a very busy 
year for the Society and had seen the ful- 
filment of many of its plans. He referred 
to an increase in grants last year of £700 
but that the grants to beneficiaries were 
barely adequate and that at some future 
date it would be necessary seriously to 
consider raising the amount the A.B:S. 
would be able to give. 

The completion of the first stage of the 
building project at East Horsley was a 
very good reason for satisfaction. The first 
SIX tenants had moved into the homes and 
the Estate had been given the name of 
Frenchlands Hatch. The original name of 
the woods which were on the Society’s 
land had been Frenchlands Copse, and the 
word ‘Hatch’ was an old Surrey word 
meaning ‘a little community’. Mr. Lobb 
said that there would be an official opening 
on 25 June when the gardens would be 
looking their best. 

During the last year, special efforts had 
been made to make the work of the A.B.S. 
known to architects throughout the coun- 
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try, and he said how grateful we were for 
the help given us by the local representa- 
tives. He also wished the meeting to 
record a vote of thanks to the Technical 
Press who were always so co-operative in 
publicising the work of the Society. He also 
wished to thank Mr. Epril, Mrs. Wolfe and 
the members of the Ball Committee for 
their hard work which had resulted in a 
profit of £3,400. 

Mr. Lobb referred to the appreciable 
income which the A.B.S. obtained from the 
sale of Christmas cards and in that con- 
nection thanked Mrs. Montgomery for 
her generosity in giving us the stall at the 
Building Exhibition where we were able to 
sell our Christmas cards, and publicise the 
work of the A.B.S. generally. In addition 
we received a very generous donation of 
£630 from Mrs. Montgomery being the 
rebate on special tickets issued to architects, 
and he wished to thank her for this help 
also. 

Through the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
H. S. Goodhart-Rendel (Past President, 
R.I.B.A.) due to illness, the financial 
report was presented by Mr. Michael 
Tapper [F]. In welcoming the increase by 
about £600 from subscriptions he said 
that from a profession where there were 
some 20,000 names on the Register of 
Architects, a subscription list of 2,000 was 
too small. He said how grateful he was to 
the 2,000 who were always so generous 
with their subscriptions and in other ways, 
but asked members present if they could 
persuade other people in their offices and 
in their societies to subscribe. He referred 
to the tax rebates available from sub- 
scriptions under Covenant and recom- 
mended this method of payment. 

The adoption of the Report and Balance 
Sheet was then moved by the President, Mr. 
Kenneth M. B. Cross. 

In accordance with the usual practice it 
was moved and agreed that the new Presi- 
dent of the R.I.B.A. should be invited to 
become President of the A.B.S. when he 
took up his new office. 

In re-electing the Vice-Presidents, the 
President moved that Mr. C. J. Epril [F] 
should be invited to become a _ Vice- 
President of the Society in recognition of 
the work he has put and is putting into 
the raising of money for the A.B.S., and 
also that Miss Solly, who had been elected 
an Honorary Associate of the R.I.B.A., 
should also be invited to become a Vice- 
President of the A.B.S. These proposals 
were agreed. Mr. Howard Lobb then 
moved and it was unanimously agreed that 
in recognition of the work and support 
given to the Society by Mr. Kenneth Cross 
during his period of office as President, he 
should be invited to become a Vice- 
President when his term of office as 
President ended. Mr. Cross thanked the 
meeting for this invitation which he was 
happy to accept. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. 
Howard Lobb for his energetic work as Hon. 
Secretary and to Mr. Goodhart-Rendel 
the Hon. Treasurer. A message of sym- 
pathy and good wishes was sent to Mr. 
Goodhart-Rendel. 


Miss B. N. Solly 


THE TRUE STRENGTH Of any professional 
institute lies not in the genius of those 
who are elected annually to its governing 
body, but in the ability—and tact—of its 
permanent officials. It is they who will 
bear the brunt of its troubles. 

The most difficult task which any 
professional body can give to a permanent 
official is the virtual care of its indigent 
when continually rising demands chase 
increasingly inadequate funds. 

The Architects’ Benevolent Society, 
representing not only members of the 
R.I.B.A. but all architects, has been 
singularly fortunate these past twenty years 
in having Miss Beatrice Solly to carry out 
the manifold and responsible duties attached 
to that office. 

When the time comes for such a coun- 
sellor to seek the relaxation so richly 
earned, a sense of deep loss must pervade 
all who wonder how they will carry on 
without the shrewd wisdom, experience, 
modest and cheerful demeanour of one 
‘who knows all the answers’. 

The little notes with an instruction or 
suggestion passed to members of the 
A.B.S. Council—or the smallest sub- 
committee—the tactful lobbying to ensure 
proper action was taken, the right person 
thanked at the right time, or a valuable 
member wooed for a special job, the 
writing of minutes or merely the reserva- 
tion of a table for lunch—all came as 
second nature to B. S. 

But behind the kindliness, the humour, 
the selfless love of her fellows was the 
efficient business woman with an_ in- 
flexibility of purpose which made her the 
most valuable of colleagues. 

There was another side too, which may 
perhaps explain, in part, that firmness. 
She was a swordswoman of great skill, a 
fencer who had reached the finals of the 
British Women’s Championships before 
the war, and whose services were in 
demand when a team had to be taken 
abroad, cared for and presented mentally 
and physically fighting fit for battle. 

We shall always retain a deep affection 
for Miss Solly, for all that she has done 
for the unfortunates of our profession. 

Many will not realise that for some time 
she has not been at that peak of physical 
fitness she has always sought. But then 
there was no reason why they should 
realise, for she has carried on with that 
same sparkle, the same ready joke, the 
self-same leg-pull even immediately after 
returning from enforced absence. 

Now that the time has come for her to 
retire, 66 Portland Place will not seem 
quite the same without her; the A.B.S. 
will miss her and we shall wonder how 
anyone can fill her place. 

It will not be easy, and whilst we offer 
a warm welcome to her successor, Mrs. 
O’Sullivan, Beatrice Solly will continue to 
dwell in our hearts for many years to 
come. 
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Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


Session 1957-1958. Minutes VIII. At the 
Eighth General Meeting of the Session, 
1957-58, held on Tuesday 20 May 1958, at 
6 p.m. 

Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, M.A., D.C.L., 
President, in the Chair. 

The meeting was attended by 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the One Hundred and Twen- 
tieth Annual General Meeting held on Tuesday 
6 May 1958 were taken as read, confirmed and 
signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the 
first time since their election were formally 
admitted by the President: As Associates: 
E. E. Burns, C. W. Farrance, A. J. Lucas, J. V. 
Malton, G. H. Scott. 

The Hon. Humphrey A. Pakington, O.B.E. 
[Retd. F], having read a paper on ‘The Passing 
Show’, a discussion ensued and on the motion 
of Mr. R. E. Enthoven, F.S.A. [F], seconded 
by Mr. J. Murray Easton [F], a vote of thanks 
was passed to Mr. Pakington by acclamation 
and was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 7.12 p.m. 


about 80 


Session 1957-58. Minutes IX. At the Ninth 
General Meeting of the Session 1957-58 held 
on Tuesday 17 June 1958, at 6 p.m. 

Mr. Kenneth M. B. Cross, M.A., D.C.L., 
President, in the Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 150 
members and guests. 

The minutes of the Eighth General Meeting 
held on Tuesday 20 May 1958 were taken as 
read, confirmed and signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the 
first time since their election were formally 
admitted by the President: As Fellow: 
E. C. W. B. Dromgoole. As Associates: K.S. A. 
Davis, J. W. Dowling, A. J. Ickeringill, J. S. 
Kent. 

The Secretary having read the report of the 
Scrutineers on the result of the Annual Election 
for the Council, the President declared that 
the members of the Council and the Honorary 
Auditors for the Session 1958-59 were duly 
elected in accordance therewith. On _ the 
motion of the President, a vote of thanks was 
passed by acclamation to the Scrutineers for 
their labours, and was briefly responded to by 
Mr. E. H. Firmin [F], Chairman of the 
Scrutineers. 

Mr. Eric L. Bird, M.B.E., M.C. [A], Tech- 
nical Research and Education Officer, The 
Building Centre, having read a Paper on ‘The 
Problem of Technical Information’ a discussion 
ensued and on the motion of Mr. W. A. Allen, 
B.Arch. [A], seconded by Mr. David Woodbine- 
Parish, a vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Bird 
by acclamation and was briefly responded to. 

The proceedings closed at 8.3 p.m. 


Disciplinary Action. Mr. Donald Rae Stewart 
[A], of 21 Avenue Road, Bishop’s Stortford, 
Herts., has, by decree of the Council dated 
17 June, made pursuant to the Bye-laws, been 
expelled from membership of the Royal 
Institute. 

The membership of Mr. James Taylor [F], 
of 196 West Regent Street, Glasgow, C.2, has, 
by decree of the Council made pursuant to the 
Bye-laws, been suspended for a period extend- 
ing from 17 June 1958 to 4 October 1958; and, 
accordingly, he ceases during that period to be 
a member of the Royal Institute. 

The membership of Mr. Leslie Robinson [LZ], 
of 120 Moorgate, London, E.C.2, has, by 
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decree of the Council made pursuant to the 
Bye-laws, been suspended for a period extend- 
ing from 17 June 1958 to 13 March 1959; and, 
accordingly, he ceases during that period to be 
a member of the Royal Institute. 


Forms of Agreement for Use between a Building 
Owner and an Architect. Members are reminded 
that, on the recommendation of the Practice 
Committee, the Council have approved the 
publication of Forms of Agreement in the four 
following editions: 


(i) Form of Agreement for General Use between 
a Private Building Owner and an Architect or 
Firm of Architects; 


(ii) Form of Agreement for General Use between 
a Building Owner (being a Statutory Authority) 
and an Architect or a Firm of Architects; 


(iii) Form of Agreement between a_ Local 
Authority and a Firm of Architects for Housing 
Work; 

(iv) Form of Agreement between a _ Local 
Authority and a Firm of Architects for Multi- 
Storey Flats. 


In addition, on the recommendation of the 
Competitions Committee, the Council have 
approved a Form of Agreement between the 
Promoters and a Firm of Architects appointed 
as the result of a Competition. 

The respective forms have been carefully 
designed to include all the essential points on 
which a clearly defined agreement between a 
building owner and an architect is needed, and 
to omit many irrelevant and repetitive clauses 
which, in the experience of the Institute, are so 
frequently inserted. 

The five documents are now available in 
printed form, and may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, R.I.B.A., 66 Portland 
Place, London, W.1 (price 6d. per copy, 
inclusive of purchase tax). Postage 3d. 


Members and Professional Affixes. The Coun- 
cil’s attention has been called more than once 
to the practice among some members of 
adding a string of letters of doubtful value to 
the affix indicating membership of the Royal 
Institute on their letter paper. 

This is a matter in which the Council ob- 
viously cannot dictate to members, and must 
trust to their good sense. It should be obvious, 


however, that the affix of a chartered body of 


high standing is weakened in effect by the 
addition to it of a string of other mysterious 
designations some of which probably indicate 
no more than the payment of an annual 
subscription. 


R.I.B.A. Award for Distinction in Town 
Planning. The R.I.B.A. Award for Distinction 
in Town Planning is the only award in town and 
country planning bestowed by the R.I.B.A. It 
is by conferment only and is limited to Fellows, 
Associates and Licentiates of the R.I.B.A. 
Outstanding work in the design and layout, not 
of individual buildings, but of groups of 
buildings will be recognised. The award will be 
made for actual planning work and while not 
primarily intended for housing layouts, such 
layouts of groups of buildings would not be 
excluded. 

Recommendations are submitted to the 
Council by a Standing Committee set up for the 
purpose. Personal applications by candidates 
will not be entertained; the name of a candidate 
must be submitted by three or more sponsors, 
themselves members of the R.I.B.A., who will 


be required to submit details of t/ ndidate’s 
professional qualifications and ex... ence and 
evidence of the candidate’s act planning 
work. Nominations may be le twice 
annually, on 1 March and 1 Ne ber, and 
must be addressed to the Secreta: &.1.B.A 
66 Portland Place, London, W.1. ~ 

Members upon whom the awa: has been 
conferred will be entitled to use the signation 


‘R.LB.A. Award for Distinctio. Town 


Planning’ and it is advised that t! ould be 
used in full, or the initials ‘Dist P. after 
the initials ‘F.R.LB.A.’, ‘ALR. or 
*L.R.I.B.A.’, according to the class member. 
ship to which they belong. 

Correspondence with the Institute. i): order to 
facilitate speedier attention to corre. sondence, 
and to relieve the staff of a gre.t deal of 


research, it is particularly requesied that 


members and Students will kindly site in all 
correspondence with the Institute the class of 
membership (F, A, L or Student) to hich they 


belong. 


Luncheon and Tea Facilities for Members. Mem- 
bers are reminded that there is a se!f-service 
dining room on the second floor of the R.I.B.A. 
building where luncheons are served between 
12 noon and 2 p.m. on weekdays excepi Satur- 
days. The dining room is open to members and 
Students. There is a ‘Club’ licence and drinks 
can therefore be obtained with meals. Members 
may bring guests. 

Morning coffee and afternoon teas are 
served in the Members’ Room on the first floor. 


Shape and Sizes of Technical Literature. Post- 
cards for use by members asking manufacturers 
to produce technical literature in accordance 
with B.S. 1311: 1955 are available from the 
Secretary, R.1.B.A., free on application. 


The Acceptance of Pupils and Junior Assistants 
and the Probationership of the R.I.B.A. The 
Board of Architectural Education have noticed 
that the practice still persists of members 
accepting pupils or junior assistants without 
satisfying themselves that such pupils or junior 
assistants have reached the necessary standard 
of general education for the Probationership. 
Members are reminded that it is most im- 
portant that they should not take boys or girls 
into their offices unless they possess one of the 
qualifications laid down. 

A list of the recognised examinations can be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, 
R.1.B.A. 


Associates and the Fellowship. Associates who 
are eligible and desirous of transferring to the 
Fellowship are reminded that as from 1 January 
1956 all candidates for the Fellowship will be 
required to submit to the Fellowship Examiners 
drawings and photographs or examples of 
work. Candidates may also be required to 
attend for an interview, which may however be 
dispensed with at the discretion of the Fellow 
ship Examiners. The necessary nomination 
forms may be obtained from the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 


Licentiates and the Fellowship. By a resolution 
of the Council passed on 4 April 1938 all candi 
dates whose work is approved are required to 
sit for the Examination, which is the design 
portion of the Special Final Examination, and 
no candidate will be exempted from the 
Examination. 

Note.—The above resolution does not affect 
Licentiates of over 60 years of age applying 
under Section IV, Clause 4 (c) (ii) of the 
Supplemental Charter of 1925. 
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Building ourveying Examination. The R.I.B.A. 
Fxamina’ on qualifying for candidature as 
puilding “urveyor under Local Authorities will 
pe held <. the R.1-B.A. on 8, 9 and 10 October 
1958. Avplications for admission to the 
examination must be made. not later than 
3] July © the prescribed form to be obtained 
from the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


Intermediate Design Prize Competition. In the 
United kingdom, 275 competitors took part 
in the Intermediate Design Prize ‘en loge’ 
competition. The following competitors have 
been selected to proceed with the final drawings 
for the competition: 

Derek Bradford (Dept. of Architecture, The 
Northern Polytechnic, London). James S. 
Campbel! (School of Architecture, Dundee 
College of Art). Hugh Cannings (School of 
Architecture, Canterbury College of Art). 
N. Cowasjee (School of Architecture, The 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, London). John 
Frisby (School of Architecture, The Poly- 
technic, Regent Street, London). David J. E. 
Greene (Nottingham School of Architecture). 
John R. Hopkinson (Leeds School of Archi- 
tecture and Town Planning). Malcolm B. 
Ibbetson (Leeds School of Architecture and 
Town Planning). Carl E. Manger (School of 
Architecture, Leicester College of Art). Wil- 
fred G. Marden (School of Architecture, The 
Polyiechnic, Regent Street, London). John 
N. §. Simpson (Glasgow School of Architec- 
ture). Alan J. Willis (School of Architecture, 
Edinburgh College of Art). 


The Victory Scholarship Competition. In the 
United Kingdom 132 competitors took part 
in the Victory Scholarship ‘en loge’ competi- 
tion. The following competitors have been 
selected to proceed with the final drawings for 
the competition: 

Arthur G. Batt (Dept. of Architecture, 
Brixton School of Building, London). Michael 
J. Burke (School of Architecture, Leicester 
College of Art). Miss Susan J. Clutterbuck 
(School of Architecture, Leicester College of 
Art). William F. P. Goshawk (School of 
Architecture and Building, Oxford). John 
Newton (School of Architecture, Leicester 
College of Art). Peter J. Palmer (Bartlett 
School of Architecture, University College, 
London). James Paul (School of Architecture, 
Dundee College of Art). Michael R. Rolfe 
(Dept. of Architecture, The Northern Poly- 
technic, London). Alexander Sangster (School 
of Architecture, Dundee College of Art). 
Arnold S. West (School of Architecture, The 
Polytechnic, Regent Street, London). 


The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination. May 
1958. The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination 
was held in London, Plymouth, Manchester, 
. Edinburgh and Belfast from 9 to 15 May 


Of the 379 candidates examined, 126 passed 
and 253 were relegated. 
The successful candidates are as follows :— 


Arran: Douglas Brown: J. E. H. 
Baker: A. D. Burns: Alexander 


Baker: D. A. Carter: G. H. 
Bicknell: J. L. Casstles: D. D. 
Binning: M. J. Clare: A. R. 
Bird: A. P. G. Coiley: A. J. A. 
Bleasdale: Robert Collins: E. B. 
Bracey: J. E. Collins: P. G. 
Bretherton: R. B. Conn: R. J. 
Brion: E. J. Cope: P. A. 
JULY 1958 


Cornish: J. C. 
Cowling: J. D. T. 
Dale: Alan 

Dales: Keith 
Daley: Stanley 
Davies: E. K. M. 
Davies: J. R. 
Davies: R. C. 
Dina: Bekele 
Dodds: A. J. 
Edmands: Peter 
Farmery: Stephen 
Farnie: Hilary (Miss) 
Fisher: M. S. 
Fletcher: D. J. F. 
Fogwill: R. G. 
Frost: Christopher 
Fuller: R. C. 
Gale: B. L. 
Gatcum: H. W. 
Gillett: E. D. W. 
Goodfellow: E. F. 


Moore: John 
Morgan-Hall: J. A.G. 


Mosscrop: R. S. 
Myatt: Ian 
Nelson: J. F. 
Palmer: P. J. 
Pendegrass: T. W. 
Pendergast: B. W. 
Pettigrew: M. W. I. 
Polycarpou: Evan- 
gelos 
Pugh: A. D. 
Purll: A. A. 
Rennie: P. H. 
Roach: B. R. 
Rowse: Arthur 
Russen: J. W. 
Sanders: R. E. 
Sheard: Peter 


Grant: C. H. Shelley: A. W. 
Hall: J. W. Short: K. A. 
Hall: R. B. Simons: H. A. W. 
Hansom: R. G. Soloman: L. J. 
Haslam: A. T. Solomon: P. J. 
Hatwood: K. C. Sprosen: R. W. 
Heeks: P. W. Steele: W. J. 
Henriksen: Ronald Stiff: J. S. 

Hoath: R. V. Storey: S. E. (Miss) 
Hodkinson: Keith Swift: Colin 
Holmes: T. P. Teague: R. G. 
Howarth: B. P. Thomas: A. E. 
Howell: J. S. Thursby: Alan 
Hutchinson: N. R. Thursby: P. J. 


Toleman: R. H. 
Trouton: R. W. 
Turnbull: F. W. 


Isherwood: Gordon 
Johnston: R. N. 
Jones: Gilbert 


Jones: L. F. Varma: S. K. 
Jones: P. A. Velarde: A. J. 
Kearley: J. B. Viner: J.C. 
Keate: D. M. R. Wade: Harry 
Kirk: Robert Waller: G. T. 
Langshaw: J. B. Waller: L. A. 
Lapthorn: B. A. Walters: K. J. 
Lawrence: B. J. Ward: J. R. 
Leaman: K. C. Waye: A. P. 
Lee: 5. K. Whitney: M. G. 
Lomax: P. R. Whittet: D. M. 


Wickham: P. J. 
Wiggins: M. R. 
Williams: D. R. O. 
Wilsher: G. E. 


COMPETITIONS 


Civic Centre, Ipswich. Last date for submitting 
designs in the preliminary stage: 25 August 
1958. 

Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for March, page 173. 


McCammon: John 
Marshall: D. G. 
Mayers: G. G. 
Mercer: C. G. 


Design of Wooden Office Furniture. Last date 
for submitting designs in the first stage: 
29 August 1958. 

Full particulars were published in the 
JOURNAL for March, page 173. 


International Competitions 

A note has been received from the Inter- 
national Union of Architects that the con- 
ditions of the following competition have been 
approved by them: 


Monument to Jose Batlle, Montevideo (Uru- 
guay). The competition is for a monument to 
Jose Batlle. It will be in two stages. In the first 
stage, five competitors will be selected to 
compete in the second stage and will receive 
prizes of 8,000 pesos. The winner of the first 
stage will receive a prize of 20,000 pesos. The 
second and third prizes will be 10,000 and 
5,000 pesos respectively. 


The Jury of seven assessors includes a 
representative of the I.U.A. and the Inter- 
national Association of Plastic Arts. 

The closing date for the dispatch of projects 
for the first stage is 15 December for competi- 
tors living in Uruguay, Argentina, Brazil and 
Paraguay. For competitors elsewhere the 
closing date for the dispatch of projects is 
30 December 1958. 

The conditions of the competition can be 
obtained from the promoters, the Comision 
Nacional Pro Monumento a Batlle, 25 de Mayo, 
esq. 1° de Mayo, Montevideo (Uruguay). 


Auschwitz Memorial, Poland. Notification has 
been received from the International Auschwitz 
Committee that the following seven competi- 
tors have been selected to take part in the final 
stage of the competition: Oskar Hansen, Jerzy 
Jarnuszkiewicz, Julian Palka, Lechoslaw 
Rosifiski, Edmund Kupiecki and Tadeusz 
Plasota, Warsaw; Julio Lafuente (Spanish), 
Pietro Cascella and Andrea Cascella, Rome; 
Marcello Mascherini and Roberto Costa, 
Trieste; Alina Szapocznikow, Jerzy Chudzik, 
Roman CicSlewicz and Boleslaw Malnu- 
crowicz, Warsaw; Maurizio Vitale, Giorgio 
Simoncini, Tommaso Valle and Pericle Fazzini, 
Rome; Helmut Wolff, Berlin; Andrzej Jan 
Wroblewski and Andrzej Lasot, Warsaw. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Changes of Officers and Addresses 

Birmingham and Five Counties Architectural 
Association. President, Edward Holman [F]. 
Coventry Society of Architects. Chairman, 
P. F. Burgoine [A]. Hon. Secretary, W. A. 
James [A], c/o City Architect’s Department, 
Bull Yard, Coventry. 

Devon and Cornwall Society of Architects. 
Plymouth Branch. Chairman, L. F. Vanstone 
[L]}. 

East Anglian Society of Architects. President, 
C. J. Tomkins [F]. Mr. Tomkins is also Presi- 
dent of the Norfolk and Norwich Association 
of Architects. 

Essex, Cambridge and Hertfordshire Society of 
Architects. President, R. O. Foster, J.P. [F]. 
Hon. Registrar, J. L. Barnard [A]. Colchester 
and District Chapter. Chairman, D. J. Mc- 
Pherson Burton [L]. West Essex Chapter. 
Chairman, R. W. Lightfoot [A]. 
Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Hunting- 
donshire Association of Architects. President, 
E. J. Storry [A]. Bedfordshire Branch. Chair- 
man, M. C. Harrison [A]. Northamptonshire 
Branch. Chairman, F. B. Allen [LZ]. 


Northern Architectural Association. President, 
J. H. Napper [F]. Tees-Side Branch. Chairman, 
Vinton Hall, A.M.T.P.I. [A]. Hon. Secretary, 
M. Wrightson [A], 21 Albert Road, Middles- 
brough. 


Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Society of 
Architects. President, J. Gordon Woollatt, 
[Ft 

Oldham Society of Architects. President, 
Joseph Boyd, Yorkshire House, 12 Clegg 
Street, Oldham. 

Oxfordshire Society of Architects. Chairman, 
K. A. Stevens [F]. Hon. Secretary, C. L. Cottell 
[A], 57 Montagu Road, Botley, Oxford. 
Preston, Blackburn and District Society of 
Architects. President, R. Allport Williams, 
M.B.E. [F]. 

South Eastern Society of Architects. President, 
R. A. Cooksey, T.D. [F]. Canterbury District 
Chapter. Chairman, J. E. Jackson [F]. 
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South Wales Institute of Architects, Eastern 
(Newport) Branch. Chairman, G. L. Edwards [A]. 
West Yorkshire Society of Architects. President, 
E. O. Robinson [A]. Huddersfield Branch. 
Chairman, A. N. Blackburn [A]. Hon. Sec- 
retary, J. G. D. Hodgson [A], Broadway 
House, Crackenedge Lane, Dewsbury, Yorks. 
Royal Society of Ulster Architects. President, 
G. P. Bell [A]. Hon. Secretary, Henry Lynn 
[L], 110 Scottish Provident Buildings, 7 Done- 
gall Square West, Belfast. 

Cape Provincial Institute of Architects. Presi- 
dent, R. L. de Wet [4]. 

Orange Free State Provincial Institute of 
Architects. President, H. de Bie, P.O. Box 1074, 
Bloemfontein, O.F.S., South Africa. 

East Africa Institute of Architects. Kenya 
Chapter. Chairman, H. R. Thompson, O.B.E. 
[A]. Uganda Chapter. Chairman, C. G. 
Andrews [4]. 


Ghana Society of Architects. President, A. 
Lindsay [A]. Hon. Secretary, Bernard G. 
White [A], P.O. Box 183, Accra, Ghana. 


Institute of Southern Rhodesian Architects. 
President, W. H. G. Stenson, M.C. [A]. 


Royal Australian Institute of Architects. Hon. 
Secretary, A. E. Stafford, 40 Miller Street, 
North Sydney, Australia. 

Manitoba Association of Architects. President, 
George A. Stewart, 966 Dorchester Avenue, 
Winnipeg 9, Manitoba, Canada. 

Ontario Association of Architects. President, 
G. Everett Wilson, B.Arch., Messrs. Wilson 
and Everett, 696 Yonge Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Institute of Architects of Malaya. Hon. Secre- 
tary, M. J. Cotton, A.M.T.P.I. [4], c/o Chief 
Architect, P.W.D., Singapore. 


Bristol and Somerset Society of Architects. 
Symposium on Design and Planning Control. 
The Society is holding a Symposium on Design 
and Planning Control with particular reference 
to the problem of the control of design of 
individual buildings, groups of buildings, lay- 
out of estates and parts of towns. Two of the 
papers will be given by the Hon. Lionel Brett 
(F] and Mr. Arthur Ling [F]. An exhibition of 
drawings and photographs of good design in 
town and country will also be staged to 
stimulate discussion. 

The Symposium will be held in Bristol on 
29 September 1958, and although all the details 
of the programme are not yet complete, the 
cost is likely to be about £1 including lunch 
and tea and a copy of the report when pub- 
lished. Further particulars can be obtained 
from Mr. Denzil Nield [A], 25 Great George 
Street, Bristol, 1. 


Ghana Society of Architects. Annual Dinner. 
The Society held its first annual dinner on 
3 May 1958 at the Ambassador Hotel, Accra. 
The President, Mr. Arthur Lindsay [4] was in 
the chair and the dinner was attended by about 
90 guests. Among the guests of honour were 
the Prime Minister of Ghana, the Hon. Dr. 
Kwame Nkrumah, the Chief Justice of Ghana, 
Sir Arku Korsah, and Lady Korsah, the 
Minister of Finance, the Hon. K. A. Gbedemah, 
and His Excellency the Ambassador of the 
United States of America, the Hon. C. Wilson 
Flake, and Mrs. Flake. Other distinguished 
guests included His Excellency the High 
Commissioner of India, Mr. B. K. Kapur, and 
Mrs. Kapur, and His Excellency the High 
Commissioner for Australia, Mr. Stewart 
Jamieson. 

The toast of The Queen and The Common- 
wealth was proposed by the Australian High 
Commissioner and that of The Prime Minister 
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and Distinguished Guests by Mr. Lindsay. 
The Prime Minister responded and proposed 
the toast of the Ghana Society of Architects. 
The American Ambassador also made a brief 
speech. 


Preston, Blackburn and District Society of 
Architects. Sixth Formers’ Conference—‘Hous- 
ing and Town Planning’. The Society has 
organised a whole day conference on ‘Housing 
and Town Planning’ for the benefit of sixth 
formers within the Society’s area to be held 
at the Harris Art Gallery in Preston on 
11 July 1958. 

The idea was suggested by a similar con- 
ference held in Birmingham last summer under 
the auspices of the Housing Centre Trust, the 
Bournville Village Trust and Cadbury Bros. 
Ltd. The object of the conference is an 
endeavour to stimulate in young people an 
interest in their urban surroundings and make 
them aware of their responsibilities in this 
respect. 

The Mayor of Preston, Alderman Mrs. 
M. A. Wignall, J.P., will open the proceedings 
and the President of the Society, Mr. R 
Allport Williams, M.B.E. [F], will give the 
introductory talk on ‘Where we live and work 
and play’. After time for discussion, Mr. J. S. 
Millar, A.M.T.P.I. [4], Mr. R. Turner, B.A. 
(Econ.), and Mr. Gwilym Rhys, A.M.T.P.I. 
[A], will describe the planners’ problems under 
the title ‘The Over-all Picture’, and Mr. G. 
Grenfell Baines, A.M.T.P.I. [A], will speak on 
‘Down to Houses’. The conference will conclude 
with further discussion and, if time allows, a 
pupil speaker from each school will raise an 
issue selected by his schoolmates. 


GENERAL NOTES 


British Institution Fund Awards. The Trustees 
of the British Institution Fund (formerly the 
British Institution Scholarship Fund) offer 
Awards to successful candidates in painting, 
sculpture, architecture and engraving. The 
examination for these awards will take place 
in October 1958, and, subject to certain age 
limitations, are open to all art students who 
submit with their work a certified statement 
of their previous study, either whole- or part- 
time, for a period of not less than two years 
in a recognised School of Art in Great Britain 
or Northern Ireland. 

For architecture there is a special biennial 
prize of £200 offered this year for “An Original 
Design for a Bandstand to be sited in a Public 
Park’. 

Copies of the ‘British Institution Fund: 
Regulations for the Award of Scholarships 
Tenable in Great Britain, Travelling Scholar- 
ships and Prizes, 1958’, may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, Royal Academy 
of Arts, Piccadilly, London, W.1, enclosing a 
stamped and directed envelope. 


Bristol Building Centre Exhibition. Recent 
New Building Materials. The Building Centre, 
in association with the Bristol Building Centre, 
is holding an exhibition of samples of ‘Recent 
New Building Materials’ in the Bristol Building 
Centre, Stonebridge House, Colston Avenue, 
Bristol, 1, from Tuesday 8 July to Saturday 
19 July, daily from 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. 
(Saturday 10 a.m. to 12.30 p.m.) 

The exhibition will be opened by Mr. S. S. 
Awbery, J.P., Member of Parliament for the 
Central Division of Bristol. 

This will be an exhibition of samples and no 
manufacturers’ representatives will be present, 
but members of the Building Centre Technical 
Staff will be present to answer inquiries and 
distribute literature. It is hoped to show about 


forty or fifty new products which 


ve come 
on to the market in recent months. 
York Institute of Architectural Stu. At the 
annual general meeting of the Yor \cademic 
Trust held on Monday 28 April, t). Dean of 
York, the Very Rev. E. Milner Wh ¢. who js 
Chairman of the Trust, referred tthe con. 
tinuing expansion of the York |. ‘itute of 
Architectural Study and the increas:. ~ recogni. 
tion given to it both in this country 0! abroad. 
He then announced that the Joseph ~owntree 
Social Service Trust had made ‘rant. of 
£35,000 over the four years 1958-6: ‘0 enable 
the York Institute of Architectura’ Study to 
continue its work on a permanent bxsis from 
1959 onwards. The Social Service ‘rust has 


also offered a further substantial sim to the 
Institute from 1962 onwards, provided that the 
Academic Trust is successful in raising else. 
where the balance required to maintain the 
Institute on this basis and provide the necessary 
endowment. 


Worshipful Company of Tylers and Bricklayers, 
Triennial Award, 1958. The Company have 
made the 1958 Award for the building of most 
merit erected within ten miles of Charing Cross 
in brick and tile during the last three years in 
favour of the Church of Notre Dame de 
France, Leicester Place, W.C.1. The architect, 
Professor H. O. Corfiato, F.S.A., S.A.D.G. [F], 
receives a Gold Medal, and the foreman brick- 
layer, Mr. James Long, a Silver Medal. The 
builders are Messrs. C. P. Roberts and Co. 
Ltd. The bricks used are 2 in. ‘Stamfordstone’ 
brown-grey facing bricks laid in Flemish bond 
with flush vertical joints and hollow bed joints. 
The adjudicators were Sir Giles Gilbert Scott 
[F], Sir Edward Maufe [F] and Mr. R. H. 
Uren [F], all previous Gold Medallists. 

Professor Corfiato has also been appointed 
‘Membre Correspondant’ of the French 
Academy of Architecture. 


R.I.B.A. Golfing Society. On 12 June 1958 the 
R.I.B.A. Golfing Society played the L.M.B.A. 
Golfing Society at West Hill Golf Club. The 
R.1I.B.A. won by 94 matches to 8}. 


R.I.B.A. Cricket Club 

R.I.B.A. v. R.ILC.S. 28 May. The R.I.B.A. 
lost the toss and were put in to bat ona 
bowlers’ wicket. Their total was 120, of which 
J. Kennedy Hawkes made an invaluable 38. 
For the R.I.C.S., Beard took 5 for 37 and 
Gray 4 for 11. The R.I.C.S. then knocked off 
the runs for the loss of 3 wickets (A. Goater 41). 
R.I.B.A. v. A.A. 11 June. The A.A. took first 
knock and, with the exception of Farrow, 35, 
their batsmen could make nothing of D. L. 
Robinson who finished with the remarkable 
figures of 5 for 8. The R.I.B.A. opening bats- 
men, J. G. Batty (32), and A. E. J. Morris (26) 
passed the A.A. total of 64 without losing their 
wickets. 

R.I.B.A. v. L.M.B.A. 17 June. The R.1.B.A. 
going in first on a plumb wicket made what 
must be one of their highest totals of 240 for 2 
wickets. Morris and Batty repeated their stand 
against the A.A., scoring 95 for the first wicket 
(Morris 63, Batty 56, W. E. A. Beeston 64 n.0., 
P. Bynoe 47 n.o.); 48 overs were bowled. The 
L.M.B.A. faced with this total did not go all 
out for the runs, or shall we say, made no 
attempt to complete the contract on time? In 
45 overs they scored 188 for 3 (S. Wright 50, 
W. A. Lawson 81). 


Correction. The Gold Medal presented to 
Mr. L. M. Chitale [F] by the President of India 
was at the opening of the ‘Indian and Eastern 
Newspaper Society Buildings’ at New Delhi, 
and not for the Reserve Bank Buildings, 
Nagpur, as stated in the June JOURNAL. 
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Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


\VEETING HELD ON 17 JUNE 1958 
Appointmerst of R.I.B.A. Representatives 


(a) Central Panels Committee. P. E. A. Johnson- 
Marshall {4] in place of Herbert Tayler [F], 
resigned. 


Nation! House-Builders Registration 
council. Clifford Culpin [F], re-appointed. 
(Note: The other R.I.B.A. representatives are 


arthur W. Kenyon [F] and Miss J. G. 
Ledeboer [/°].) 
(c) Chester College of Further Education: 


Building Advisory Committee. R. V. Smith [F]. 


(dj) Darlington College of Further Education: 
Board of Governors. T. Victor Deas [A], 
re-appointed. 

e) Epsom and Ewell School of Art: Governing 
Body. Frank Rutter [F], re-appointed. 


Thames School of Art: 
W. Hutton [F],  re- 


(f) Kingston upon 
Governing Body. 
appointed. 


(2) British School at Rome. Edward D. Mills 
(Flin place of R. E. Enthoven [F], whose term 
of office has expired. (Note: The other R.1.B.A. 
representative is D. H. Beaty-Pownall [F].) 


(h) Codes of Practice Committees and B.S.1. 
Committees: TIB/3: Definitions and Nomen- 
cature of Timber. J. C. Eastwick-Field [A] in 
place of R. T. Walters [A]. 


Amendments to Rules of Allied Societies. 
Formal approval was given to applications for 
amendments to the Rules of the Birmingham 
and Five Counties Architectural Association, 
the Northern Architectural Association, and 
the East Africa Institute of Architects. 


Code of Procedure for Selective Tendering and 
Standard Forms of Estimate and of Nomination 
for Nominated Sub-Contractors. The Joint 
Consultative Committee of Architects, Quan- 
tity Surveyors and Builders had asked the 
Institute for observations on the drafts of three 
Standard Forms: a Code of Procedure for 
Selective Tendering; a Standard Form of 
Estimate for Nominated Sub-Contractors; 
and a Standard Form of Nomination of 
Nominated Sub-Contractors. 

These Forms have been examined by the 
Practice Committee, and on their recom- 
mendation a number of observations were 
approved by the Council for reference back 
10 the Joint Consultative Committee. 


Architectural Competitions in Scotland. After 
consultation with the Royal Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland, and on the advice of 
the Competitions Committee, the following 
arrangements for the future were approved :— 

1. Competitions for buildings in Scotland 
which are to be confined to architects practising 
01 Scotland should be left to the R.I.A.S. to 
deal with as at present. 

2. Competitions for buildings in Scotland 
‘hich are to be open to architects practising 
outside Scotland should continue to be dealt 
with by the R.I.B.A., but there should be 
consultation with the R.I.A.S. on any points 
of difficulty, and further, the President of the 
R.LB.A. should confer with the President of 
ie R.LA.S. on the nomination of an Assessor 
or Assessors for such competitions. 


RLB.A. Regulations governing the Promotion 


and Conduct of Architectural Competitions. 
Clause 16 now reads as follows:— 
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‘Before giving approval to competitions 
involving the use of new methods of construc- 
tion or new materials, the R.I.B.A. will require 
to be satisfied that such new methods or such 
new materials are satisfactory, having been 
favourably reported upon by the _ Inter- 
departmental Committee on House Construc- 
tion (The “‘Burt’” Committee) or some similar 
responsible body. 

‘If in such a competition the successful com- 
petitor is not called upon to supervise the 
erection of the building, provision must be 
made in the competition conditions to safe- 
guard him against any legal responsibility for 
constructional or other defects which may 
arise if the building is erected, which responsi- 
bility must remain with the promoters.’ 

On the recommendation of the Competitions 
Committee, it was agreed to delete this clause 
as now being out of date. 


Completion of Premises Fund: Donation. It 
was reported that a donation of three guineas 
to the Completion of Premises Fund had been 
received from Messrs. Lubynski, Leeb, Ritchie- 
Fallon and Noall [AA] (Cape Town). The 
Council expressed their appreciation. 


Membership. The following members were 
elected: as Associates 38. 


Students. 87 
Students. 


Probationers were elected as 


Applications for Election. Applications for 
election were approved as follows: Election 
7 October 1958 (Overseas Candidates): as 
Associates 46. 


Application for Reinstatement. The following 
application was approved: as Associate: 
Myrddin Rhys Griffiths. 


Resignations. The following resignations were 
accepted with regret: Raymond Marwood- 
Elton Carey [F], Mrs. Janet Katharine 
Bailey [A], Mrs. Rosemary Jean Chatburn 
(née Parsloe) [A], Mrs. Margery Ursula Powell 
Dunn [A], Laurence Carlton Edwards [A], 
Mrs. Eileen Heywood [A], Mrs. Margaret 
Mary Widdaker [A], Mrs. Barbara Gwynaeth 
Wise [A], Charles Thomas Butler [L], George 
William Manning [L], Frederick George 
Nicholls [L], Edward Alfred Clinton Ricketts 
[L], Robert Collier Shore [L], Charles George 
William Smith [ZL]. 


Applications for Transfer to Retired Members’ 
Class under Bye-law 15. The following appli- 
cations were approved: as Retired Fellows: 
John Bennett, Robert Stanley Cobb, Dudley 
Parkes Hayworth, William Armitage Ledgard, 
Geoffrey Ernest Read. As Retired Associates: 
Alfred Edward Catt, Miss Mary Freda Rigg. 
As Retired Licentiate: Arthur William Powell. 


Obituary. The Secretary reported with regret 
the death of the see members: William 
Henry Riley [F], James Victor Trousdell Scott 
[F], Herbert Marshall Spence [F], John 
Tallents Wynyard Brooke [Rerd. FJ], Arthur 
George Lynham [Retd. F], Herbert Tooley 
[Retd. F), Joseph Henry Blenkinsopp [A], 
Charles Emerson Clouting [4], Miss Margaret 
Smith McCulloch [4], Gerard Leendert Pieter 


Moerdyk [A], Alan Peter Watts [4], Charles 
Henry Baker [Retd. A], Samuel Chesney 
[Retd. A], Percy Skelding [Rerd. A], Herbert 


Arnold [L], Harold Baker [L]. Walter Louis 
Carr [L], Edward John Harman [ZL], Arnold F. 


Hendy [ZL], Howard Hill [Z], Alexander 
Archibald Macfarlane [L], Samuel Mcllveen 
[L], Frederick James Smith [L], Frederic 
Edward Tudor [ZL], Edward William Bracey 
[Retd. L], Charles Frederick Carter [Rerd. L], 
Ratcliffe Fielding [Retd. L], Roy Bucklow 
[Student]. 

By resolution of the Council the sympathy 
and condolences of the Royal Institute have 
been conveyed to their relatives. 


Obituaries 


Frederick William Handover, F.R.I.C.S. 
died on 20 December 1956, aged 54. 


Mr. Handover was the chief surveyor and 
architect to Messrs. Barclay Perkins and Co., 
Ltd., brewers. Among the public houses which 
he designed for Messrs. Barclay Perkins (now 
Courage and Barclay) were the ‘Kenilworth 
Castle’ in St. Ann’s Road, North Kensington, 
and ‘The Jack and Jill’ in Coulsdon. 

Mr. Handover was a Freeman of the City of 
London. 


(L], 


William Peter Horsburgh [F] died on 14 
February 1958, aged 83. We are indebted to 
Mr. Horsburgh’s nephew, Mr. H. L. Horsburgh, 
for the following: 


‘Mr. Horsburgh was articled to Mr. 
Charles E. Deacon [F] of Liverpool in 1905, 
and served for some years as assistant. After- 
wards he became a partner in the firm of 
C. E. Deacon, Horsburgh and Deacon. He 
commenced practice on his own account in 
Liverpool in 1914 and his son, the late Ernest R. 
Horsburgh [A], was taken into partnership in 
1937. Mr. A. Nelson Griffiths [L] became a 
partner in 1940. 

‘The practice covered a wide variety of 
buildings, and included offices, factories, 
hospitals and domestic architecture. Among 
the more important works were the head offices 
for the Blackburn Assurance Co., Ltd., at 
Liverpool; offices and works for Coast Lines, 
Ltd., W. and R. Jacob and Co., Ltd., J. Bibby 
and Sons, Ltd., Distillers Co., Ltd., Tillotsons, 
Ltd., Automatic Telephone Co., Ltd., and 
Meccano, Ltd.; Waterloo Maternity and 
Child Welfare Clinic, and extensions to Water- 
loo Town Hall; extensions to Whittingham 
County Mental Hospital and Liverpool Babies” 
Hospital, Woolton; Liverpool Masonic Hall 
and Liverpool Playhouse. 

‘In 1921 he was appointed architect and 
surveyor to the Liverpool Exchange Company, 
resigning in 1938, and acted as architect to the 
Liverpool Stock Exchange for 17 years until 
his retirement from active practice in 1955. 

*Mr. Horsburgh was a Fellow of the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Surveyors and acted 
as quantity surveyor for many local Merseyside 
authorities and hospital committees and was 
the oldest member of the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society, which he joined in 1897.’ 


Derrick Raymond Humphrys 
1 March 1958, aged 43. 


Mr. Humphrys was educated at Brighton 
School of Art. In 1937 he went into partner- 
ship with Mr. R. W. Hurst [A] who is now 
continuing the practice of Humphrys and 
Hurst. 

Mr. Humphrys’ work was mainly ecclesias- 
tical, and included church halls; St. Paul's 
Church, Stratford, London, E.15; St. Paul’s 
Church, Harlow, and St. Barnabas Church, 
Hadleigh, both of which are still under con- 
struction; and a new church at Vange, Basildon. 


[F] died on 
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Frederick Evelyn Openshaw [Refd. A] died on 
9 December 1957, aged 76, 


Mr. Openshaw was educated at Bristol 
Grammar School and Banbury School of Art. 
He was articled to the late W. E. Mills [A] and 
started private practice in Oxford in 1912. 

His was a general practice, consisting mainly 
of domestic and government housing. Among 
his works was the re-styling of the front of 
Messrs. Blackwells, 48-49 Broad Street, 
Oxford. 

Mr. Openshaw was a past Chairman of the 
Oxfordshire Society of Architects and Vice- 
President of the Berks, Bucks and Oxon 
Architectural Association from 1940 to 1945. 
He became a retired Associate in 1956. 


John Petter [Retd. F] died on 19 January 1958, 
aged 79, 


Mr. Petter was articled to Mr. Edwin 
Seward [F] of Cardiff and started practice in 
Yeovil in 1910 in partnership with Mr. P. F. 
Warren [F]. Mr. Warren’s death in 1936 was a 
great blow to him. Mr. W. R. Roydon Cooper 
[F], with whom he subsequently went into 
partnership, has continued the practice since 
Mr. Petter’s retirement. 

Among his principal works were St. Andrew’s 
Church and the Municipal Offices, Yeovil, the 
Cow and Gate factory at Wincanton, and the 
Isolation Hospital, near Yeovil. 

Mr. Petter’s hobbies included landscape 
gardening, painting in water colours, and he 
took a keen interest in many kinds of sport. 
He had been captain of the local golf club, 
president of a Rotary Club and Master of a 
Masonic Lodge. 

His son, Mr. John M. Petter writes: 

‘He was a quiet, simple, unassuming man, 
and his qualities were integrity and a sense of 
humour. He drove a car well for nearly half a 
century and although his brothers claimed 
they invented the thing, he had little idea how 
it worked!’ 


Charles Henry Cuthbert Purcell, son of Henry 
Francis Purcell, Barrister, and grandson of 
Augustus Welby Pugin, who was associated 
with Sir Charles Barry in the design of the 
Houses of Parliament, Westminster, died at 
his residence in Formby, on 25 February 1958, 
in his 84th year. 

We are indebted to Mr. S. Stevenson-Jones, 
M.C. [A], for the following: 

‘Educated at St. Augustine’s School, Rams- 
gate, he studied architecture in his uncle’s 
office in Dublin prior to joining the firm of 
Pugin and Pugin. 

‘During the First World War he held a 
commission in the Welch Regiment, serving 
with them in India and Africa. On cessation of 
hostilities he rejoined the firm of Pugin and 
Pugin to become a partner. 

‘As architect he was responsible for the 
design of many churches and other buildings 
in England and Scotland, including extensive 
additions to Upholland College, and he recently 
completed the reconstruction of Holy Cross 
Church in Liverpool, which had been designed 
by Edward Welby Pugin and destroyed by 
enemy action. At the time of his death he 
was actively employed on three churches in 
the Glasgow district. 

‘An athlete in his youth, good at tennis, golf 
and hockey, he was a keen cricketer.’ 


Arthur John Stedman [Refd. F]. 

Mr. C. S. White [F] writes: 

‘I should like to endorse and amplify Mr. G. 
Maxwell Aylwin’s tribute to the late Arthur J. 
Stedman in the May JOURNAL. 

‘My first years of professional experience 
were gained in his office before the first war and 
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I was fortunate then to come under his 
influence. 

‘By his personal capacity for hard work, his 
thoroughness and insistence on full detailing 
in the drawing office, he reduced the hazards 
of practice appreciably and he set an example 
to his assistants, one of whom at least recalls 
with gratitude his guidance and tolerance.’ 


Thomas Tatam [L] died on 26 January 1958, 
aged 72. 

Mr. Tatam received his training in the office 
of Mr. William Eyre of Gainsborough. He 
started private practice in the same town in 
1920 and despite ill-health during the last few 
years he had continued in practice until his 
death. 

His work was mainly in the Gainsborough, 
Lincoln and Grimsby area, and included the 
John Coupland Hospital and the Drill Hall, 
both in Gainsborough. 

He was for some years architect to Gains- 
borough R.D.C., and a valuer for Halifax 
Building Society. 


Membership Lists 


ELECTION: 17 JUNE 1958 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 17 June 1958. 


AS ASSOCIATES (38) 

Aldington: Peter John, Dip.Arch.(Manchester), 
Keston. 

Andrew: (Miss) Shirley Mabel, B.Arch., Dip. 
T.C.P.(Sydney). 

Ashton: Bernard, B.Arch.(L’pool), Blackburn. 
Bannister: Brian, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), Preston. 
Barboure: Donald Bruce, Durban, S. Africa. 
Barker: Roy Alwyn, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), 
Corby. 

Beaumont: David Michael, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), 
Keighley. 

Beckett: John Michael, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), 
Sheffield. 

Benton: Gordon Grant, Dip.Arch.(Abdn.), 
Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa. 

Brooks: Clive Rodon, Dip.Arch.(Leics.), 
Midsomer Norton. 

Cherlin: Lennox, Singapore, Malaya. 
Christopherson: (nee Shambrook) (Mrs.) Jean 
Nora, Dip.Arch. (The Polytechnic). 

Crockart: Graham Farmer, D.A.(Dundee), 
Longfergan. 

Cullen: Robert, Dip.Arch.(Nottm.), Grantham. 
Davidson: Charles Christopher, D.A.(Dundee), 


Perth. 
Davies: David Meredith, B.Arch.(L’pool), 
Preston. 
Dyer: Roger Grahame, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 


Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 

Ezer: Colyn Maskew, B.Arch.(C.T.), Cape 
Town, S. Africa. 

Faulks: Raymond Harry, Nottingham. 
Hilling: John Bryan, Dip.Arch.(Cardiff). 
Jones: Ronald Ralph, A.A.Dipl., Bedhampton. 
McDaniel: John Ronald, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), 
Belfast. 

McKelvie: Peter McAlister, D.A.(Edin.), Edin- 
burgh. 

Metcalfe: Peter Edward Michael, Macclesfield. 
Miszewski: Jan Maciej, Pinelands, Cape 
Province, S. Africa. 

Mitchell: David Charles Hoffe, Nairobi, Kenya, 
East Africa. 

Mollross: Raymond Leslie, West Hobart, 
Tasmania, Australia. 

Murphie: William Adair Douglas, Dip.Arch. 
(Abdn.), Kirkcudbright. 

Parker: Derek, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), Liverpool. 
Perry: Frank, B.A.(Arch.)(Manchester), Man- 
chester. 


Russell: 
Liverpool. 
Sohanpal: Gian Singh, Nairobi, «enya East 
Africa. 


Stuart Douglas, B.Arc 1.(L’pool) 


Swinburne: Brian, Dip.Arch.(Dune iin), Consett 
Tanner: Gerald Charles Arthvr, ASTC 
(Arch.). 


van Rees: Jaap, Morecambe. 

Wood: Peter John, Chelmsford. 

Wotton: Dennis Arthur. 

Yelland: John Ross, B.Arch.(Rana), Salisbury 
Southern Rhodesia. 


ELECTION: 7 OCTOBER 195% 


An election of candidates for membership wil 
take place on 7 October 1958. The names and 
addresses of the overseas candidates, with the 
names of their proposers, are herewith pub. 
lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.1.B.A., not later than Wednesday | October 
1958. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (2) 


Kirkwood: James, D.A.(Glas.) [A 1948}, 
Messrs. Swan and Maclaren, Hongkong 
Bank Chambers, Singapore; 71 Cathay Build. 
ing, Singapore. W. I. Watson, C. Y. Koh, 


Kenneth Brundle. 

Polkinghorne: Richard William Joseph, 
F.R.I.C.S. [A 1950], Messrs. Hughes and 
Polkinghorne, Lamberts Buildings, Delamere 
Avenue, P.O. Box 2693, Nairobi, Kenya, 
East Africa. Mrs. E. D. Hughes, H. D. Archer, 


G. B. E. Norburn. 


AS ASSOCIATES (46) 


The name of a school, or schools, after a 
candidate’s name indicates the passing of a 
recognised course. 


Albakri: Ikmal Hisham, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield) 
(Univ. of Sheffield, Dept. of Arch.), P.W.D. 
Headquarters, Maxwell Road, Kuala Lumpur, 
Malaya. Prof. Stephen Welsh, T.A.L. Con- 
cannon, Prof. John Needham. 

Anderson: Keith Robert, Dip.Arch.(Auck. 
N.Z.) (Passed a qualifying Exam. approved 
by the N.Z.I.A.), 159 Knowles Street, St. 
Albans, Christchurch, N.1, New Zealand. 
Prof. C. R. Knight, Prof. A. C. Light and the 
President and Hon. Secretary of the N.Z..A. 
under Bye-law 3(a). 

Bartlett: James Harold, B.Arch.(Melbourne) 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
R.A.1.A.), 40 Looker Road, Montmorency, 
Victoria, Australia. Leighton Irwin, W. P. R. 
Godfrey, R. S. Demaine. 

Barzel: Naim, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 4920 Wester 
Avenue, Room 503, Westmount 6, P.Q, 
Canada. Arthur Korn, R. F. Jordan, H. G. 
Goddard. 

Bhonsale: Dagadoo Savalaram, (Final), 525 
Boran Road, Bandra, Bombay 20, _India. 
Applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Brindley: John Millard, A.S.T.C.(Arch), 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
R.A.LA.), c/o Messrs. Davey, Brindley & 
Vickery, 109 Elizabeth Street, Sydney, Aus: 
tralia. J. A. Kerr, P. G. Gordon, S. G. Thorp. 

Collins: Edgar Tahu, Dip.Arch.(Auck.N.Z,) 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
N.Z.LA.), Barry’s Building, 110 Devon Street, 
New Plymouth, New Zealand. Prof. A. C. 
Light, and the President and Hon Secretary 0 
the N.Z.I.A. under Bye-law 3(a). 

Coote: Michael Russell, B.Arch.(C.T)) 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
1.S8.A.A.), P.O. Box 275, Ndola, Northen 
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Rhodesia. Prof. L. W. T. White, O. Pryce 
lewis, F. Sturrock. 

Davey: Wilfred Allan, A.S.T.C.(Arch.), 
passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
RALA.). ¢/O_ Messrs. Davey, Brindley & 
Vickery, |09 Elizabeth Street, Sydney, Aus- 
alia. P. |. Gordon, J. A. Kerr, S. G. Thorp. 

de Rossrio: Lionel St. Joseph, Dipl.Arch. 

(oxford), ‘Sch. of Tech. Art and Commerce, 
oxford: Sch. of Arch.), Chief Architect’s 
Division, Public Works Department, Singapore 
s, Malaya. K. A. Brundle, H. L. Bloomfield, 
Reginald Cave. 

Donaldson: George Ian (Passed a qualifying 
Fxam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), c/o J. E. T 
Nangle, Esq., 42 Phillip Street, Sydney, 
NS.W., Australia. S. G. Thorp, Prof. H. 1. 
Ashworth, Adrian Ashton. 

Feilding: (Miss) Julia F. M. G., Dipl.Arch. 
(Oxford), (Sch. of Tech. Art and Commerce, 
Oxford: Sch. of Arch.), 7 Isabella Street, 
Pembroke, Ontaria, Canada. Reginald Cave, 
David Booth, P. H. P. Bennett. 

Forster: Peter Wakefield, A.A.Dipl. (Arch. 
Assoc.(London): Sch. of Arch.), 3620 Hutchi- 
son Street, Apartment 22, Montreal, P.Q., 
Canada. Arthur Korn, R. F. Jordan, H. G 
Goddard. 

Going: Patrick Lawrence, B.Arch.(C.T.), 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
[S.A.A.), c/o Messrs. Lallemand & Williams, 
P.O. Box 105, Kitwe, Northern Rhodesia. 
Prof. L. W. T. White and applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3(d). 

Hepton: Laurie, (Special Final), P.O. Box 
967, Lusaka, Northern Rhodesia. P. D. 
Lawson, A. L. Spencer, Clifford Duke. 

Hoh: Su Loong,’  B.Arch.(Melbourne), 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
RA.LA.), c/o Fong Ying Leong, 54 Pudu 
Road, 3rd Floor, Kuala Lumpur, Malaya. 
Prof. B. B. Lewis, Mrs. Hilary Lewis, R. G. 
Parker. 

Holgar: (Mrs.) Helena Ptaszynska, (Passed 
a qualifying Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), 
22 Ormond Road, Ivanhoe, Victoria, Australia. 
Prof. B. B. Lewis, R. G. Parker, Mrs. Hilary 
Lewis. 

Holgar: Wladyslaw Aleksander Janusz 
Ptaszynski, (Passed a qualifying Exam. 
approved by the R.A.I.A.), 22 Ormond Road, 
Ivanhoe, Victoria, Australia. Prof. B. B. Lewis, 
R. G. Parker, Mrs. Hilary Lewis. 

Holliday-Scott: John, (Final), 2313 Cairns 
Avenue, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada. 
Frederick Barber, F. H. Risdon, D. du R. 
Aberdeen. 

Houghton: Joseph Kevin, Dip.Arch.(Birm.), 
(Birmingham Sch. of Arch.), 156 Collier Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. A. Douglas Jones, 
Gordon Stirrup, Herbert Jackson. 

Jelicich: Stephen Albert, B.Arch.(Auck. 
N.Z.), (Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by 
the N.Z.1.A.), 6 Ripon Crescent, Auckland, 
S.E.2, New Zealand. Prof. C. R. Knight, Prof. 
A.C. Light, M. K. Draffin. 

Krishnapillai: Murugasu, B.Arch.(Mel- 
bourne), (Passed a qualifying Exam. approved 
by the R.A.I.A.), Kalapoomi, Karainagar, 
Ceylon. Prof. B. B. Lewis, R. G. Parker, Mrs. 
Hilary Lewis. 

Lines: Peter Ellis, B.Arch.(C.T.), (Passed a 
qualifying Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.), 
P.O. Box 275, Ndola, Northern Rhodesia. 
Prof. L. W. T. White, O. Pryce Lewis, F. L. 
Sturrock. 

Macfee: James Jarvie, D.A.(Glas.), (Glasgow 
Sch. of Arch.), ‘Kildare’, Suite 2, 1776 West 
lth Avenue, Vancouver, B.C., Canada. Prof. 
W. J. Smith, H. J. D. Hamilton, A. D. 
Cordiner, 

Mandrekar: Shreekant Govind, (Final), 6a 
Manaji Blocks, Tukaram Jawaji Road, Grant 
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Road, Bombay 7, India. Prof. S. S. Reuben, 
S. H. Parelkar, H. N. Dallas. 

Mistry: Mulchanddas Jivanbhai, (Final), 
Indrabhuwan, Ist Floor, 31-35 Tadwadi, 
Cheerabazar, Bombay 2, India. Prof. S. S. 
Reuben, S. H. Parelkar, H. N. Dallas. 

Ng: Puay Kwang, D.A.(Dundee), (Dundee 
Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 349 Clemenceau 
Avenue, Singapore 9, Malaya. Prof. John 
Needham, W. S. Gauldie, A. F. S. Wright. 

Nixon: Robert, Dip.Arch.(C.T.), (Passed a 
qualifying Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.), 
P.O. Box 3325, Cape Town, S. Africa. Applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 
3(d). 

Panayiotou: Elefterios, (Special Final), 3 
Shiller Street, Famagusta, Cyprus. Applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 


Pavri: Bomi Munchershaw, (Final), “Sea 
Breeze’, South Avenue, Santa-Cruz, Bombay 
23, India. S. H. Parelkar, H. N. Dallas, P. A. 
d’Avoine. 

Phedonos: Georges J., B.A.(Arch.)(Sheffield), 
(Univ. of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), 4 
Apostolidou Street, Larnaca, Cyprus. Prof. 
Stephen Welsh, Prof. John Needham, H. B. 
Leighton. 

Powar: Shankerrao Laxmanrao, (Special 
Final), National Housing and Town and 
Country Development Board, 228-234 Bogyoke 
Street, Rangoon, Burma. M. K. Jadhav, C. M. 
Master, Prof. S. S. Reuben. 

Rebanks: Leslie, (Sch. of Tech. Art and 
Commerce, Oxford: Sch. of Arch.), 7 Isabella 
Street, Pembroke, Ontario, Canada. Reginald 
Cave, P. H. P. Bennett, David Booth. 

Ritchie: William, B.Arch.(C.T.), (Passed a 
qualifying Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.), 
P.O. Box 489, Mufulira, Northern Rhodesia. 
Prof. L. W. T. White, F. L. Sturrock and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Sawardekar: Ramakant Tukaram, (Final), 
Govt. of West Bengal, Department of Works 
and Buildings, Writer’s Building, Calcutta 1. 
R. H. Pastakia, Bernard Matthews, A. S. Patil. 

Sehmi: Narindra Singh, (Northern Poly. 
(London): Dept. of Arch.), P.O. Box 10343, 
Nairobi, Kenya, East Africa. E. D. Hill, L. G. 
Jackson, T. E. Scott. 

Shand: Robert Ian, B.Arch.(C.T.), (Passed a 
qualifying Exam. approved by the I.S.A.A.), 
c/o Messrs. W. Darcy Cathcart & Son, 
P.O. Box 1280, Ndola, Northern Rhodesia. 
Prof. L. W. T. White, F. L. Sturrock and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3(d). 

Sharma: Brij Mohan, (Final), Speed-Bird 
House, M-Connaught Circus, New Delhi, 
India. Prof. S. S. Reuben, H. N. Dallas, A. S. 
Patil. 

Shearer: Lloyd Alvin, B.Arch.(Toronto), 
(Univ. of Toronto, Canada: Sch. of Arch.), 
50 Walmer Road, Apartment 309, Toronto 4, 
Ontario, Canada. Prof. E. R. Arthur, Forsey 
Page, Prof. Gordon Stephenson. 

Sheppard: Norman James, Dip.Arch.(Auck. 
N.Z.), (Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by 
the N.Z.I.A.), 100 Harakeke Street, Fendalton, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Prof. C. : 
Knight, Prof. A. C. Light, and the President 
and Hon. Secretary of the N.Z.1.A. under 
Bye-law 3(a). 

Storm: Charles Vivian, Dipl.Arch.(Leeds), 
(Leeds Sch. of Arch.), 501 Pine Avenue West, 
Apartment B, Montreal, Canada. F. Chippin- 
dale, D. A. Fowler, Kenneth Turner. 

Sutherland: John David, B.Arch.(Wales), 
(Welsh Sch. of Arch.: The Tech. Coll. Cardiff), 
c/o E. H. Borrell, Esq., Averys Building, 
77 Devon Street West, New Plymouth, New 
Zealand. W. Thorrold-Jaggard, Lewis John, 
Dr. T. A. Lloyd. 


Vickery: Bruce Arthur, A.S.T.C.(Arch.), 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
R.A.1.A.), c/o Messrs. Davey, Brindley & 
Vickery, 109 Elizabeth Street, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia. J. A. Kerr, P. J. Gordon, S. G. Thorp. 

Wandrekar: Sumant Harishchandra, (Final), 
139 10th Road, Khar, Bombay 21, India. 
Prof. S. S. Reuben, S. H. Parelkar, H. N. 
Dallas. 

Whitehouse: Peter Jack, Dip.Arch.(Sheffield), 
(Univ. of Sheffield: Dept. of Arch.), c/o Messrs. 
Ronald Ward & Partners, Private Mail Bag 
2079, G.P.O. Lagos, Nigeria. Ronald Ward, 
Victor Wilkins, N. A. Royce. 

Worsley: Charles Robert, B.Arch.(Toronto), 
(Univ. of Toronto, Sch. of Arch.), 1 Lumley 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. D. E. 
Kertland, B. R. Coon, W. L. Somerville. 


Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnership and partnerships vacant or 
wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
of posts wanted as salaried assistants for which the 
Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Leslie A. A. Blomfield [A] has been 
appointed Architect to the Ghana Housing 
Corporation, P.O. Box No. 2753, Accra, 
Ghana. 

Mr. Eoin M. Davidson [A] has been appointed 
Assistant Architect to the Otago Education 
Board and his address is now c/o Education 
Office, P.O. Box 473, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
where he will be pleased to receive trade 
literature. 

Mr. John Metcalfe Gledhill [A] has been 
appointed Senior Architectural Assistant in the 
City Architect’s Department, York, and his 
official address is c/o City Architect’s Depart- 
ment, 8 St. Leonards Place, York (York 
54631-3). 

Mr. W. H. Irwin [A] has resigned his appoint- 
ment as Chief Assistant Architect to the 
Housing Department of the Belfast Cor- 
poration to take up the position of Chief 
Assistant to Messrs. Boutcher and Company 
of 19 Beach Street, Penang, Federation of 
Malaya. 

Mr. A. K. Jeevanayagam [A] has taken. up 
the appointment of Assistant Architect in the 
firm of Selvaratnam and Monk [AA] of 14 
Queen Street, Colombo, Ceylon, where he will 
be pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 

Mr. H. K. Lawson [A] has taken over the 
post of Senior Architect to the Housing 
Department of Jamaica from Mr. D. J. 
Oakley [A]. Mr. Lawson’s address is now 
Housing Department, 2 Hagley Park Road, 
Half-Way-Tree P.O., Jamaica. 

Mr. John C. Morris [L] has been appointed 
Architect to the Board of the Middlesex 
Hospital in succession to Mr. Alner W. Hall, 
M.C. [F] who has held the post for more than 
33 years. Mr. Alner Hall retains his appoint- 
ments as Architect to Guy’s Hospital, the 
Royal College of Surgeons of England, and 
the Imperial Cancer Research Fund. 

Mr. Charles Howard Simmons [F], County 
Architect of Shropshire, has been appointed 
County Architect of Lancashire in succession 
to Mr. G. Noel Hill [F], who is retiring on 
26 November 1958. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Following the retirement of his partner, Mr. 
C. D. Carus-Wilson [F], Mr. R. P. Demuth [ZL] 
is continuing the practice as sole partner and 
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Watercombe House, 
Waterlane, Oakridge, Stroud, Gloucestershire 
(Bisley 217). 

Mr. Denis Clarke Hall [F] and Mr. Sam 
Scorer [4] have taken Mr. Roy Bright [4] into 
partnership at 200 High Street, Lincoln. 

Mr. H. C. Duncan [4] has taken Mr. J. A. R. 
Spratley [Student] into partnership. The title 
of the firm will now be Duncan and Partners, 
but the address remains 9 Hertford Street, Park 
Lane, London, W.1. 

Mr. Gordon Foster [4], who has been asso- 
ciated with Mr. H. W. Shipley for several 
years, has been taken into partnership. In 
future the firm will be known as Shipley and 
Foster. 

The title of the firm of Howard, Souster and 
Fairbairn [4/L] has been changed to Howard, 
Fairbairn and Partners, owing to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. I Avann [4], Mr. F. C. Newton [A] 
and Mr. F. W. Wilson [A] as junior partners. 

Mr. Alex. D. Jack [A] has commenced 
practice, and is also specialising in architectural 
perspective work, at 34 Chester Road, Avon- 
dale, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia, where he will be 
pleased to receive trade literature. 

Mr. R. D. Manning [A] has resigned from 
the Ministry of Works, Bristol, to take over 
the practice of Mr. Stanley Natusch [4]. The 
practice will be carried on with the title of 
Natusch and Manning, at Hill Top, Park Road, 
Bridport, Dorset (Bridport 2804). 

Following the retirement of Mr. P. G. 
Massey [L] from the firm of Overton, Massey 
and Grimsdell, Mr. W. G. E. Grimsdell, 
F.R.1.C.S., has been joined in partnership by 
Mr. Peter J. Farley [4], who was previously in 
practice at Ocean Chambers, 20 West Street, 
Brighton. The new style of the firm will be that 
of Overton, Massey, Grimsdell and Farley 
and will continue at 38-39 West Street, 
Brighton (Brighton 22085-6). 

Messrs. J. Douglass Mathews and Partners 
[F/A] have taken Mr. E. J. Hill, Dip.Arch. 
(Dunelm) [A], into associate partnership. 

Mr. Frank Perry, B.A.(Arch.) (Manchester), 
Mr. John E.A. Baikie, D.A. (Edin.) [A], and 
Mr. Michael Shaw Stewart, M.A.(Cantab.), 
A.A. Dipl., have entered into partnership under 
the style of Shaw Stewart, Baikie and Perry, at 
26 Regent Terrace, Edinburgh 7 (Waverley 
6451). 

Mr. J. V. Spencer [A] has commenced 
practice at 171 Albert Road, Middlesbrough, 
where he will be pleased to receive trade 
literature, etc. 

Messrs. Young and Hall [FF] of 9 Southamp- 
ton Row, London, W.C.1, have taken Mr. 
Raymond Silcock [A] and Mr. John C. Morris 
[L] into partnership. The name of the firm will 
remain unchanged. 


in his own name at 


CHANGE OF NAME 

Mr. Messoud Hussein [4] has changed his 
name to Mesud Cagdas and his address is 73 
Cromwell Road, South Kensington, London, 
S.W.7. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Mr. Alfred Chatwin [A] has changed his 
address to c/o 13 Germain Street, Saint John, 
New Brunswick, Canada. 

Mr. Patrick Coles [A] has changed his 
address to 39 Jameson Road, Winton, Bourne- 
mouth. The telephone number remains Winton 
6591. 

Messrs. Arthur W. Cooksey and Partners 
[FA] have transferred their Kent office from 
Tonbridge to 73 London Road, Sevenoaks 
(Sevenoaks 3764), where Mr. A. P. Cooksey [4] 
will be the partner in charge. 

Mr. T. Dickinson [4] has changed his address 
to ‘Hazel Dawn’, 16 Preston Road, Southport. 
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Mr. Alan H. Gall [4] has changed his address 
to 13 Woodstock Drive, Hillside, Southport, 
Lancs. (Southport 68202). 

Mr. K. G. Gold [A] has transferred from 
Messrs. Stephenson and Turner’s’ [F/A] 
Adelaide office to Wellington and his address 
is now c/o Messrs. Stephenson and Turner, 
6 Boulcott Terrace, Wellington, New Zealand. 

Messrs. J. W. Hammond [LL] have changed 
their address to Lloyds Bank Chambers, Main 
Road, Gidea Park, Romford, Essex (Romford 
40562). 

Mr. Kenneth F. Haynes [4] has changed his 
address to 4 Wildwood Terrace, Hampstead, 
London, N.W.3. 

Mr. Derek W. Hood [A] has changed his 
address to 37 Cardinals Walk, Humberstone, 
Leicester. 

Mr. K. D. James [A] has changed his address 
to Flat 7, Parkfields, Park Avenue, Dresden, 
Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 

Messrs. Jones and Ap Thomas [4A] have 
changed their address to Glanrafon, Bangor, 
North Wales. 

Mr. Sergei Kadleigh [A] has changed his 
address to 63 Abingdon Villas, London, W.8 
(Western 4402). 

Mr. Hugh H. A. Leonard [4] has changed 
his address to 93 Steyne Road, Seaford, Sussex 
(Seaford 2107). 

Messrs. Mackillop and McIntosh [4A] have 
changed their address to 2 Atholl Place, Perth. 
The telephone number remains Perth 3550. 

Messrs. David E. Nye and Partners [L/.4] have 
changed their address to Coastal Chambers, 
172 Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, 
London, S.W.1 

Mr. Alan é Parnell [A] has opened a 
branch office at 14 Sackville Street, London, 
W.1 (Regent 2288), where he will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues. 

Mr. Dennis Royden Poole [4] has changed 
his address to Apartment 1, 3185 Sepulveda 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 34, California, U.S.A. 

Mr. Peter W. G. Powell, A.M.T.P.1. [A] has 
returned from East Pakistan and his address 
is now 12 Pixies Hill Crescent, Chaulden Lane, 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts. (Boxmoor 4824). 

The address of Messrs. Taylor and Crowther 
[AA] is now Martins Bank Chambers, Truro, 
Cornwall. 

Mr. Felix Walter [F] of 10 Neale Street, 
Ipswich (Ipswich 51321) has opened an office 
in London at 4 Raymond Buildings, Gray’s 
Inn, W.C.1 (Holborn 0535), where trade litera- 
ture will be welcome as well as at the Suffolk 
office. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 
Associate, experienced in office and flat 
development in London, seeks a responsible 
post with a view to partnership in the above 
area. Capital available. Box 53, c/o Secretary, 
A. 


Associate (32), M.A., Dip.Arch., requires 
practice or partnership in provincial town. 
Five years’ varied experience in private prac- 
tice. Capital available. Box 54, co Secretary, 
R.1.B.A 

Associate (41), 16 years’ varied experience, 
seeks possibility of purchasing small practice 
from member about to retire in the Southamp- 
ton or Portsmouth area. Capital available. 
Box 57, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Exeter-Plymouth. Associate, with wide pro- 
gressive office experience and local contacts, 
is seeking partnership in practice offering scope 
for extensive development, and where training, 
enthusiasm and enterprise can be used to 
maximum advantage. Some capital available. 
Box 58, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Energetic Associate, with 18 years’ unusually 


wide experience, seeks partnership 
shortly leading thereto. Clean ¢ 
porary design. London or the Hon 
Some capital available. Box 60, ¢ 
.L.B.A. 
Associate (45), with considerab|: 


POsition 


contem- 
Counties 


© Secretary, 


of both large and small projec requires 
partnership in established practice Jr positigy 
leading to partnership, preferably it: ‘he south. 
west area. Capital available. Bi ~~ 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Associate, B.Arch.(L’pool), ages! 35, with 
administrative and general experience of 
schools, churches, canteens, indusirial ang 
domestic work, seeks partnership or Post 
leading thereto. Home or overseas considered, 
Car and some capital available. Box 65, ¢9 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Fellow, with small practice in London 


(West End) would like to enter into partner. 
ship with another practising architect. Offices 


and some capital 
Secretary, R.1.B.A. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 


available. Box 


66, co 


Wanted. A copy of the ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW for February 1956 and December 1956, 


Box 56, c/o Secretary, R.1.B.A 


For Sale. Halden rotary printer. Ten years old 
Price reasonable. Box 59, c/o Secretary, R.L.B.A 


Wanted. 


Back numbers of THE ARCHITECT, 


1920-1935. Box 61, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 
For Sale. Six wooden plan chests, 24 drawers, 


hold 44 in. < 32 in. Also Ratner safe, 27 in. 
20 in. 20 in. Offers. Box 62, c/o Secretar 
R.1.B.A. 

ACCOMMODATION 


Member has well-lit furnished office (19 ft. 
14 ft.) available 10 miles S.E. London. Willing 
to share full office facilities including services 
of secretary. Box 55, c/o Secretary, R.1.B.A. 

Established architect urgently requires office 


accommodation West 


End/Westminster, or 


adjacent area, approx. 500 su. ft. Would share 
with another. Box 63, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


The Royal Institute of British Architects, as 


body, 
opinions expressed in the JOURNAL. 


is not responsible for statements made 0 


HEALTH AND INCOME 


Good health is part of the professional mans 
capital and disablement due to accident or 
sickness is soon reflected in his income. If he 
is unable to work for an extended period his 


income may cease altogether. 


insurance of course cannot prevent or ward 


off illness or accident, 


but a member of the 


Non-Cancellable’ Group Scheme receives af 
income if he is unable to work—an income 
which continues so long as he is disabled— 
necessary until the policy ceases at age 65. No 
matter what claims are made the benefits ma 
not be restricted or the premium increased )) 


the Insurance Company. 


The Group Policy arranged with the leading 


Company 


in this field offers cover at lower 


rates than those required for individual poli- 
cies. The Scheme is open to Architects (males 


and their Assistants. 
Please address inquiries to:— 
The Manager, 


A.B.S. Insurance Agency, Ltd., 


66, Portland Place, 
London, W.1. 


(Telephone: LANgham 5533) 
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Extraordinal! Exceptionary! 


“This underground gymnasium is unique,” 
said the instructor. ‘‘ Here’s where we make 
ourselves tough and strong.” 

““Those are words I always associate with 
salt glazed vitrified clay,’’ said Baron Rabbit, 
“‘you know, the stuff those pipes are made of.” 
“Vitrified clay pipes are certainly tough. 
And they’re smooth and acid-resisting.”’ 


Put down Salt Glazed Vitrified Clay Pipes and Conduits — they stay down for centuries ! 


They are the longest lasting sewer pipes,” 
said the Baron. ‘‘ They stay down for ages, 
save the surface people a ton of money.” 

““ They’re the underground champions,”’ said 
the instructor. ‘“‘ Salt glazed vitrified clay 
pipes are extraordinal.” 

“Salt glazed vitrified clay pipes are excep- 
tionary !”’ agreed the Baron. 


NATIONAL SALT GLAZED PIPE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
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W. D’Arcy Cathart & Son 


BRITISH COLUMBIA PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENT OFFICES 


Provincial Government 
Architectural Department 


TOWN COUNCIL OF 
CUREPIPE BUILDING 
MAURITIUS 


Architects: 
Boulle-Lagesse & Schaub 


* VICTORIA 


POLICE HEADQUARTERS 
HONG KONG 
Architects: 


P. W. D. Hong Kong 


Ng Keng Siang 


\SIATIC POLICE QUARTERS 


P. W. D. Hong Kong 


KONGSI FLATS 


Walker, Harwood & Cranswick 


BANK OF MYSORE BUILDING 


— ALEXANDRA HOUSE * HONG KONG 
Architects. 


——— Spence, Robinson & Partners 
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AFRICAN LIFE BUILDING 
BULAWAYO S. RHODESIA 


JULY 1958 


Overseas 
outlook through... 


R.N.V.R. BUILDING » HONG KONG 
Architects: 


Architects: P. W. D. Hong Kong 


MacGillivray & Son 


OFFICES FOR TRANSVAAL 
& CHAMBER OF MINES 
JOHANNESBURG 


WORKING CLASS FLATS 
HONG KONG 


Architects: 


Chan & Lee 


Architects: 
K. E. F. Gardiner & 
MacFabgden 


BARCLAYS BANK 
SALISBURY * S. RHODESIA 


HOLLANDSCHE BANK 
UNIE CURACAO 


Architect: 
Ben Smit 


Architects: 
Pallett & Price 


1 ASIA INSURANCE BUILDING 
SINGAPORE 


Architect: 
Ng Keng Siang 


CRITTALL WIND 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO LTD + BRAINTREE * ESSEX * BRANCHES & DEPOTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY TBWw/92 
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Fencing and Gates of every description 


including bridge parapet railing, as well as balustrades for balconies and 
stairways, are made to standard designs or to meet special requirements by 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS LIMITED 


Makers of fencing and gates 
for over a century 


| 
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BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS LIMITED BJB 


HEAD OFFICE: VICTORIA WORKS * WOLVERHAMPTON * TELEPHONE: WOLVERHAMPTON 20441 Wsrsy 
LONDON OFFICE: 139 CANNON STREET * LONDON E.C.4* TELEPHONE: MANSION HOUSE 8524 
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Swiss pressed wood-fibre Perforated, Rilled and Che 
acoustic tiles and Rilled Boards 8’ 2” in length, all Factory Pri 


‘AL JULY 1958 © 


treatments in new and decorative materi: 
High acoustic efficiency, absorption co-efficients increasing 
progressively from 0.45 at 250 c.p.s. up to 0.90 at 4,000 c.p.s. 
_Low thermal conductivity (0.35 B.T.U/in./sq.ft./hr./°F 
‘= Surveys, estimates, designs & specifications without obligati = 
HERMESEAL ACOUSTICS LIMITED 
43 
: 4 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: GROsvenor : 


MILLIONS of square feet 


do VY Ou are erected EACH YEAR 
realise on MARCH 1st we REDUCED 


our PRICE by 123% 


Friends’ Provident & Century Life Office, Dorking. 


Architects: Easton & Robertson. 


Write for more details to: 
FRENGER CEILINGS LTD 7-12 TAVISTOCK SQUARE LONDON Telephone: EUSton 6084/8 
12 HARTER STREET, MANCHESTER, I. CENTRAL 46/2 + 65 BALFOUR AVENUE, BELFAST. BELFAST 28768 
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washable 
thanks 


Gard 


Gard — formerly known as 
Manders Emulsion Varnish—is 
essential where easily marked 
expensive wallpapers or water- 
paints are specified. Gard gives 
additional protection to flat oil 
and emulsion paint and is applied 
by brush, roller or spray, dries 
in two hours and forms a 
protective skin from which dirt, 
grease and stains can be quickly 
and easily removed. Gard is 
colourless and, when dry, gives a 
sheen varying from matt eggshell 
to semi-gloss, depending upon 
the porosity and colour of the 
surface. Write for leaflet giving 
full particulars. 


MANDER’S 
COLOURLESS 


makes waljpaper WASHAGLE/ 


MANDER BROS. LTD ° Dept. K7 «+ WOLVERHAMPTON ° Tel. WOLVERHAMPTON 20601 


MANDER’S 


WALLPAPERS & 
FLAT BINISHES 
WASHABLE 


MANOER 
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Architects: Central Architectural Department of the British Aluminium Co. Ltd. 
Principal Contractors: Sir Alfred McAlpine & Son Ltd. 


AYWARDS 


roof glazing 


The illustrations show part of the 


“Reform” Alumalloy roof glazing extensively 
used on the new works for the British 


Aluminium Company at Latchford Locks. 


Write for technical literature. 


HAYWARDS LTD UNION STREET LONDON SEl Phone WATerloo 6935 (Private Branch Ex) 


BRANCHES BIRMINGHAM BRISTOL CAMBRIDGE CARDIFF JERSEY DUBLIN GLASGOW LEEDS 
MANCHESTER NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 


2854/A 
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Here’s catch... 


that’s caught on in\a big way! 


YALE 1506 CUPBOARD CATCH 


Recently introduced, this cupboard catch has achieved 

great popularity. Handle projects only 13” from door. 

Catch is released by application of thumb- 
pressure to trigger. In various finishes, 


or in 2-colour combinations. 


Where there’s a door there’s a need for | Y A 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


CYLINDER Rim and Mortice night latches, latches, deadlatches, deadlocks 
and locks. Padlocks, cabinet and industrial locks. 

LEVER Rim and Mortice latches, deadlocks and locks. Padlocks, cabinet and The Yale range of locks and 
industrial locks. 

LOCKSETS AND DOOR FURNITURE Wide range of designs for all 
types of doors, including cupboard catches, etc. 

DOOR CLOSERS A range of closers with choice of fixings to suit all weights for quality and workmanship 
and types of doors. by the name Yale... 
MASTER-KEYED SUITES In either Cylinder or Lever Locks, to suit 


individual requirements. 


WE CAN NOW OFFER PROMPT DELIVERY 


builders’ hardware embraces some 


1,000 items — each guaranteed 


famous for almost a century. 


The bale and Towne Manufacturing Company * British Lock and Hardware Division + Willenhall - Staffs + England 
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ROCKSIL, produced under strict 

manufacturing control on the most 
modern plant, is an exceptionally 
resilient, long-fibred mineral wool, 


and one of the most effective 


ROCKSIL 
insulators ever produced. Available 


in a variety of forms ROCKSIL ROCK WOOL INSULATION 
provides the complete answer to Fire resistant 
many people’s headaches—especially 
the architect’s, Rotproof 


Marketed by: 


CAPE BUILDING PRODUCTS LIMITED Cowley Bridge Works, Uxbridge, Middlesex. Tel: Uxbridge 4313 
Glasgow: Eagle Buildings, 217 Bothwell Street, Glasgow, C.2. Tel: Central 2175 

Manchester: Floor D, National Buildings, St. Mary’s Parsonage, Manchester 3. Tel: Blackfriars 7757 

Birmingham: 11 Waterloo Street, Birmingham 2. Tel: Midland 6565-6-7 

Newcastle: 19 & 20 Exchange Buildings, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Tel: Newcastle 20488 

Also distributed in England & Wales by: 

William Kenyon & Sons (MetaMica) Ltd., Chapel Field Works, Dukinfield, Cheshire. Tel: Ashton-under-Lyme 1614 
and in Scotland by: 

William Kenyon & Sons Thermal Insulation (Scotland) Ltd., 140 West George Street, Glasgow C.2. Tel: Douglas 7233 
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T&M 


Struetural 
Steelwork 
for 3 | 
Industrial 
buildings 


Enquiries invited for all 

types of medium and light 

Constructional Steelwork. Our 
Technical Staff are available 
at all times for consultation, 
and promptitude in completion 
is guaranteed with all contracts 


ODALE & METCALF E L T D 


NORTH STREET ‘ WETHERBY YORKSHIRE 
Telephone: WETHERBY 270! 
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NEW OFFICE BUILDING AT KINGSWOOD, SURREY, FOR 
THE LEGAL & GENERAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 
25 sq. yds. of Plank at each hoist direct from lorry. 


Architect: Ronald Fielding A.R.1.B.A. Consulting Engineers: W. S. Atkins & Partners 
Building Contractors: Richard Costain Ltd. 


Approximately 10,000 yards of 
BISON Plank Flooring and Roofing 


(delivered only) incorporated in 


- Consulting Engineers’ frame design. 


BIS ON iors, beamsand concrete framestructures 


CONCRETE LIMITED are the largest structural precast concrete manufacturers in the world 


CONCRETE LIMITED Green Lane, Hounslow, Middlesex Hounslow 2323 and Dovehouse Fields, Lichfield, Staffs. Lichfield 3555 

London Sales Office: 16 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 Whitehall 5504 

CONCRETE (NORTHERN) LIMITED Stourton, Leeds 10 Leeds 75421 Manchester Office: 40 King Street West, Manchester 3 Blackfriars 5676 

CONCRETE (SCOTLAND) LIMITED Elmbank Street, Glasgow C.2 City 3292 CON. 1093 
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ALUMINIUM ALLOY NAILS 


THE TREND IS 
TOWARDS 


ALUMINIUM ALLOY NAILS 


As recommended in the current Standard Code of Practice 


for Slating and Tiling 


There are many sound reasons behind the 
change over to Aluminium Alloy Nails. 
They are rustless and resistant to corrosion, 
and as their corrosion resistance is not due 
to a surface coating it cannot be affected 


by damage during driving, as sometimes 


happens with galvanised nails. 


STONUM 


Used on roofs and for vertical tile-hung 
walls, aluminium alloy nails reduce to a 
minimum the possibility of tiles and slates 
falling due to loss of nail heads. Stonum 
Aluminium Alloy Nails are obtainable in 
all standard types and sizes and can be 
supplied either in bulk in sacks, or in 


boxes of 1,000 for easy storage and issue. 


J. STONE & COMPANY (Deptford) LTD. 
Arklow Road, London, S.E.14 Telephone: Tideway 1202 
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More capacity? 


There’s another storey 


SANKEY-SHELDON multi-floor height available is utilised and valu- 
shelving and bins save space and able floor space thereby saved. Exist- 
provide increased storage capacity. ingsteel shelvingcan be incorporated. 
a By building upwards and using | Our Technical Division will gladly 
- staircases and flooring, maximum | advise you on Stores planning. 


STEEL SHELVING BY 


OF COURSE ! 
46 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. Telephone : CITy 4477 (18 lines) 


Also manufacturers in steel of:—DESKS + TABLES + PARTITIONS - CHAIRS 
CUPBOARDS - FILING CABINETS + CLOTHES LOCKERS + LIBRARY SHELVING 
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Who dreamed this up? 


Sorry old chap, we did. From where you stand it may look weird, but in fact 
it’s a particular kind of roofing: TRINASCO Built-up Felt Roofing by Limmer & 
Trinidad, specially designed for the lightweight buildings so much in fashion 
today, but completely suitable too for buildings of all kinds. Because this roofing 
is light in weight and extremely durable and decorative at the same time. You 
can adapt TRINASCO Built-up Roofing to most styles of roof construction, and wee 
it can be laid to any specification you require. And all along the line our technical a : 
staff are there to help you, and to advise you as to the system of insulation you Bs 
may need. It’s just part of the Limmer & Trinidad Roofing Service. If you’d like 

further details a descriptive leaflet is yours for the writing. 


LINMER & TRINIDAD 


BUILT-UP FELT ROOFING 


THE LIMMER & TRINIDAD LAKE ASPHALT COMPANY LIMITED, TRINIDAD LAKE HOUSE, 232-242 VAUXHALL BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.W.|I 
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Siscomatte 


the finest wall-paint yet— 


for steamy atmospheres 


Resists steam—won’t peel 


) or flake. 


Ideal for kitchens and 
bathrooms, restaurants, 
canteens and other 
industrial premises, where 
steam is a major problem. 


Calcarium 


the best water-paint 
for indoor and outdoor 
surface decoration 


England fr oven 10: 


TER PAINT 


Strongly recommended by 
architects, professional 
painters, builders and 
decorators. 

For hotels, factories, 
industrial buildings and 
private residences—town, 
coast and country 


Two famous paints, 
now available from 
the same source 


Sissons 


Sissons Brothers & Co. Ltd., Bankside, Hull 
(Incorporating A. T. Morse Sons & Co. Ltd., 


Plaistow, London, E.13. Tel: Albert Dock 5151) 


Nuclear Power Station under construction at Berkeley, Gloucestershire. 


Electricity - 


today’s power and 
tomorrow’s wealth 


OUR COUNTRY’S ECONOMY 


depends on electricity; more 
electric power will bring higher 
production in the factories, 
greater comfort and pleasure 
in our everyday lives. As our 
economy expands, so does the 
need for power, and at the 
present rate it doubles every 
ten years. 

Electricity from nuclear 
powered generating stations 
will play a part of ever increas- 
ing importance in meeting this 
steadily rising demand. AIl- 
ready construction work has 
started on three nuclear power 
stations with an aggregate 
capacity of 1,100,000 kilo- 
watts; by 1966/67, 5 to 6 
million kilowatts of nuclear 
energy will be available. 

Not all electricity will be 
generated by nuclear power, 
however, and conventional 
generating stations will con- 
tinue to be needed. The Central 
Electricity Generating Board 
has recently placed contracts 
for the largest 3,000 r.p.m. 
turbo-alternator and  asso- 
ciated unit boiler in the world 
—a 550 megawatt unit for 
the projected new station at 


Thorpe Marsh. Another pro- 
jected new station—Blythe ‘B’ 
—will be equipped with 275 
megawatt ‘in line’ units ; these, 
too, are the biggest of their 
kind yet designed. 

Though these are projects 
which will not be completed 
for some time, the work of the 
Central Electricity Generating 
Board is playing an important 
part in today’s fight against 
inflation. Power stations are 
being built now at an overall 
cost no greater than in 1948— 
£50 per kilowatt installed. And 
though the output capacity of 
the power stations has doubled 
since 1948, the increase in man- 
power is only about one third. 


* * * 


By providing today for the 
power we shall need in years 
to come, the Central Electri- 
city Generating Board is build- 
ing a secure foundation for our 
future expanding prosperity. 


CECE 


THE CENTRAL ELECTRICITY 
GENERATING BOARD 
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THE PARTITIONING GENTRE 


Since opening The Partitioning Centre last 
October many architects (and their clients) 
have come along to see it for themselves. And 
all of them have paid us the compliment of 
saying that their visit was time well spent. 

It is a permanent centre where you can see a 
wide range of Compactom demountable 
partitioning and false ceiling schemes under 
everyday working conditions. No two rooms 
are the same; each has its individual method 
of construction and finish; each its individual 
decor, fitments and other special features. In 
addition, our design studio and drawing office 
are immediately available and at your service 
to discuss specific points in connection with 
your projects. 

The Partitioning Centre is open Mondays to 
Fridays from 9 a.m. to 5.30 p.m.; no 
appointment is necessary. If you would prefer 
to come along at some other time we will be 
pleased to arrange for the Centre to remain 
open. We will also, if you wish, arrange 
transport. If you cannot get along to see for 
yourself may we send you full details of the 
Compactom service? 


COMPACTOM LTD., 


Partitioning and Ceiling Specialists 


_..... 


OXGATE LANE, CRICKLEWOOD, LONDON, N.W.2 


GLAdstone 6633 


Have you visited [a= 

ti. 
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Paint Service 
for Architects... 


Architects are invited to take advantage of the 
expert guidance and assistance freely provided by 
our technical department in the preparation of 
detailed painting specifications. 

Problems relating to colour, condition of surface, 
preparation of surface, suitability of materials, 
method and means of application are all within 
the scope of our team of technical experts. 


PINCHIN, JOHNSON & CO., 4 CARLTON GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1. 


Tel.: TRAfalgar 5600 
PRINCIPAL P.J. BRANCHES AND STOCK DEPOTS: 


BELFAST: Dalton Buildings, Dalton Strcet Belfast 58643 
BIRMINGHAM. 1: King Edward’s Place, Broad Street ... po Midland 1042-3-4 
BOOTLE, 20: 72 Brewster Street Liverpool, Bootle 2121 
BRIGHTON, 1: 26-27 Elder Place ... ok Brighton 23739 
BRISTOL, 8: 21 Street, Clifton ... Bristol 33889 
Ma GLASGOW, C.2: Ocean Chambers, 190 West Georte Strect Douglas 3281-2 Eco1 
LEEDS, 11: 123 Water Lane ..._.... Leeds 24377 
MANCHESTER, 3: 22 Bridge Street ... Blackjriars 3800 
; NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1: Pudding Chare |... Newcastle-on-Tyne 21919 cons 
SOUTHAMPTON: 41 Lower Canal Walk ... Southampton 23648 
for i 
to t 
Duf 
x CALL IN ON KITCHEN PLANNING 
Mo 
Spec 
| Chousircen am and Sons Ltd., to E 
EFSTAURANT manufacturers of large scale 
4 cooking apparatus, kitchen 
and service equipment, offer 
specialised Kitchen Planning 
to Architects, Consulting 
Engineers and Caterers. 
66 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.!I. Tel: WELbeck 9253 (20 lines) 


BIRMINGHAM BOURNEMOUTH BRIGHTON CARDIFF GLASGOW MANCHESTER YORK 
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Economy in water and fuel consumption is a major 
consideration when specifying washroom installations 
for industry. That’s why the Architect of today turns 


to today’s most modern spray tap system—Bolding’s 


Duflo, accepted by the B.W.A and the M.W.B. 


More Attractive 

Specially constructed for heavy duty, chromium plated 
to B.S.S., and with body and outlet constructed in 
one piece, the ‘Duflo’ is ultra-modern in design. 


Both practical and handsome, this special lavatory basin 
features an outlet with fixed grating. Incorporating the 
‘Duflo’, it represents a major advance in washroom fittings 
and provides maximum savings for industry in water and 


fuel consumption, 


Write for illustrated leaflet 


Every turn of this tap 
saves WATER and FUEL! 


More Economical 


The ‘Duflo’ incorporates a unique restrictor that adjusts 
water volume and reduces consumption to barely one 
quarter that of a 3” standard pillar tap! 


More Convenient 


DUFLO automatically supplies water at cold, tepid or hot 
temperatures at a twist of the tap head—out-dating 
conventional systems. 


Mamfacured by JOHN BOLDING & SONS LIMITED 


Grosvenor Works, Davies Street, London, W.1. Telephone: MAYfair 6617 
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The range of UNIDN Locks and 
Brassfoundry includes a wide 


variety of types and grades so . 


that most buildings can be 
equipped with suitable fittings 
of our manufacture. There is 
no higher quality in the trade 
and our prices are competitive. 
We have been in the industry 
since 1840 and employ upwards 
of 190) people in our factories 
at Willenhall, Birmingham and 
Johannesburg. Ourtrade is con- 
ducted solely through builders’ 
hardware merchants but we 
are always pleased to offer you 
the benefit of our expert 
advice. 


JOSIAH PARKES & SONS LTD 


UNION WORES WILLENHALL - STAFFS ENGLAND 


BUSH HOUSE, LONDON - 


JOHANNESRURO, SOUTH AFRICA est. 


ENGLISH OWNED AND CONTROLLED 


Good 
flush 
doors 
speak for themse ves 


There is mistaking the - 
outstanding high quality of 
Leaderflush doors wherever they 
are seen—it is a quality born of 
many years experience in special- 
ised manufacture—a quality which 
speaks for itself. 


STOCKISTS. LEADERFLUSH DOORS «an be obtained i diately ex-stock from 
the following officially appointed distributors for the areas stated. 


BIRMINGHAM & W. MIDLANDS 
British Door Marketing Co. Ltd., Burton-on-Trent. 


BRISTOL & SOMERSET 
Iron & Marble Co. Ltd., Bristol. 


CUMBERLAND & WESTMORLAND 
Wm. Coulthard & Co. Ltd., Carlisle. 


DEVON & CORNWALL 
Jewsons Ltd., Plymouth. 


DURHAM, NORTHUMBERLAND & N. RIDING of YORKSHIRE 
J. M. & J. Bartlett Led., Newcastle upon Tyne. 


GLOUCS., WORCS & HEREFORDSHIRE 
Sharpe & Fisher Ltd., Cheltenham. 


ANGLESEY & CAERNARVONSHIRE 
Wm. Roberts & Co. Ltd., Menai Bridge. 


SOUTH WALES 
Paul & Son Led., Barry. 


ABERDEEN & N. SCOTLAND 
George Gordon & Co. Ltd., Aberdeen. 


“DELIVERY ON TIME” to all parts of Great Britain and the world 
is the recognised policy of LEADERFLUSH. 


LITERATURE—giving full specification of LEADERFLUSH doors will be gladly sent on request. 


Leacter 


BRITAIN'S FINEST FLUSH DOORS 
LEADERFLUSH (Doors) LTD, TROWELL, NOTTINGHAM. 
Tel: ILKESTON 623 (5 lines). Telegrams: LEADAFLUSH, ILKESTON, NOTTINGHAM 


* THERE ARE OVER 2,000,000 LEADERFLUSH DOORS IN USE TODAY 
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LIDING SASH 


This new addition to the wide range of efficient, 
economical BRABY products is the result of several 
years testing and development work. 


SIZES — Supplied in standard units as under— 
2 ft oin. x 4 ft oin. high, 
2 ft 6in. x 5 ft oin. high, and 
3 ft oin. x 6ft oin. high 
or in sizes to suit special requirements. 


IMPORTANT FEATURES 


Adaptability © New Glazing Technique 
Can be inserted into timber frames, composite Glass inserted from the inside and easily replaced. 
metal windows, pressed sub-frames, curtain walling. Units supplied glazed if required. 

Security 


Simple, Positive Control 
A foolproof device ensures suspension in required 


position. Balance weights are incorporated in units Transom Ventilator 
over 2 ft 6 in. x 5 ft o in. high. Ventilation at transom is obtained by specially- : a 


arranged sliding ventilator. 


Some Suggestions for BRABY Vattical Sliding Sash 


7 a a a =a a a =] a 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET 52 ; 


OF THE WIDE RANGE OF FREDERICK BRABY & COMPANY LIMITED 
ECLIPSE WORKS, PETERSHILL ROAD, GLASGOW, N. TELEPHONE: SPRINGBURN 5151 


F OTHER FACTORIES AT: London Works, Thames Road Crayford, Kent. TELEPHONE: Bexleyheath 7777 ae os 
' Havelock Works, Aintree, Liverpool, 10 TELEPHONE: Aintree 1721 : 
! i Ashton Gate Works, Bristol, 3 TELEPHONE: Bristol 64041 And Falkirk re 


OTHER OFFICES: 352-364 Euston Road, London, N.W.1 (Head Office). _ TELEPHONE: EUSton 3456 


A device locks sliding sashes when in closed position. 


we 


Y 110 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 (Export) TELEPHONE: MANsion House 6034 .: 
Queen’s Buildings 10 Royal Avenue, Belfast. TELEPHONE: 26509 : Bel 
Palace Street, Plymouth. TELEPHONE: 62261 
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PARK Your cycLes THE O DOWN way 


(Regd. Trade Mark) 


WITH ODONI PATENT “ALL-STEEL” B Y Cc L E T A 5 


TYPES TO SUIT ALL POSSIBLE REQUIREMENTS, FOR INDOOR OR OUTDOOR USE. 
SINGLE- OR DOUBLE-SIDED. HORIZONTAL OR SEMI-VERTICAL. 


ILLUSTRATION OF TYPE 


Double-sided semi-vertic 
stand as supplied to Mess: 
Dorman, Long & Co. Ltd. 


FOR STRENGTH OF CONSTRUc. 
TION, COMPACTNESS AND 
OF PARKING AND REMOVAL OF 
CYCLES THIS STAND IS OUT- 
STANDING 


Ground Frame width 5’-9” 
Roof span 9’-9” (chord) 


Supplied in any even-numbered unit 
from 16 cycles. 


We are at your service for 


| 

Full details from the Sole Manufacturers and Patentees planning the maximum | 
ALFRED A. ODONI & CO., LTD. accommodation in the | 
SALISBURY HOUSE, Telephone: NATional 8525/6. minimum area. | 


LONDON WALL, LONDON, E.C.2 Telegrams: Odoni Ave London 
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Chalk°oards 


Limited 
a WEST HENDFORD 


rx 


4 YEOVIL - SOMERSET 
Specialists in 

4 THE DESIGN & MANUFACTURE OF CHALKBOARDS 

» Sliding Boards 

Fixed Wall Boards 

4 ) Glass Boards 

Easel-Pivot Boards 
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— NOW 9-INCH TYPE R 
New 9-inch Type R pro- 


Ht vides additional heating 
his wel des ned evenly -worunod surface and blends per- 
fectly with 9-inchType RC 


With Crane Skirting Heating. This has been sightly lateral pipework—panels complete that Z6 
installed, so that there is even, comfortable part of the circuit. Two, these cast iron panels 

radiant heat effective all over the room. And, have real strength—they will not buckle or 

of course, the heating is inconspicuous, for yield under the most arduous duty. Three, 

Crane panels take the place of the normal installation is easy—ordering and fixing follows 

skirting. So obviously it does not hamper your routine procedures. 

design but leaves the wall and floor space There are two types of Crane Skirting Heating: 

completely free. Type R (Radiant) in 2’ or 1’ lengths, 6” or 9” high. 

Here are three noteworthy advantages of this TypeRC(Radiant-Convector) in2’or1’ lengths, 9" high. 

latest heating medium. One, you don’t have to ae , 

worry about space for heating units or un- Cc A Chitting heating System, 


CRANE LTD., 15-16 RED LION COURT, FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4. WORKS: IPSWICH + LONDON sHOWROOMS: 118 WIGMORE ST, W.I. 
AND GREAT WEST ROAD, BRENTFORD, MIDDLESEX. BRANCHES: BIRMINGHAM, BRENTFORD, BRISTOL, GLASGOW, LONDON, MANCHESTER, 
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Arch.: Whinney, Son & Austen Hall 


flexwood is so 
versatile 


(Flexwood in ZEBRANO and FIGURED 
ASH at the Commercial Bank of 
Australia, London, W.1) 


Flexwood is a genuine, high-grade, 
cloth-backed veneer ; a really superb 
material for interior decoration, 
yet very reasonable in price. 


And the beauty of Flexwood is that it can 
be applied direct—on flat or rounded surfaces— 
and will not warp, crack, shrink or expand. 


Flexwood is made in a wide range of 
beautifully grained timbers. 


All Flexwood work is carried out 
by our own specially trained craftsmen. 
We shall be pleased to quote on any 
plans and elevations you send us. 


Alexandria Trading Corporation Ltd. 
121 London Wall, London, E.C.2 
Telephone : MONarch 2272 
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HITECTUREE 


THEN Through hundreds of years, buildings, whether Greek, 
Roman, Gothic, Elizabethan or Renaissance in style, have 
stood the test of time by the very massiveness of their 
construction. These monolithic structures, many of them 
architectural gems, are still stable and free from cracks 
due to the ingenuity of the builders and the sheer weight of 
the fabric itself. 


NOW — 


Joint-Fillers & Sealers 
for Constructional 


‘JOINTS - THAT- MOVE” 


With the inevitable march of time, the search for new materials and 
methods and the increasing shortage of labour and cost of construction, 
modern buildings are much less massive and employ lighter com- 
ponents than was previously thought possible. 

This change in building techniques has raised new problems with 
regard to movement of the fabric. To-day the Architect or Engineer 
is well served by jointing materials which are ‘elastic’ and which 
permit functional joints to be incorporated in a structure with no 
fear of cracks or bulges occurring. 


OTHER EXPANDITE PRODUCTS INCLUDE 


SEELASTIK* For sealing ASBESTUMEN® For sealing 


cracks, and joints in walls and 
round doors and windows. 
SEEL-A-STRIP The strip 
sealer for joints which are under 
continuous pressure. 
MULSEAL® For waterproof- 
ing roofs, walls, gutters and floor 
slabs. 

WATERSTOPS In rubber or 
PVC for all types of joints where 
water must be excluded. 


joints in roofs, gutters, down 
pipes and around skylights. 
AEROLASTIC?® A fuel resist- 
ant sealer for floors in garages, 
factories and for airfields. 
PLASTIJOINT For all verti- 
cal joints in walls in buildings 
and water retaining structures. 


* Registered Trade Marks 


—--------~ EXPANDITE --------—- 


CHASE ROAD 


LONDON .- N.W.10. 


Telephone: ELGar 4321 (10 lines) 


ASSOCIATES AND DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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All types 
service installation 


PLANNED AND INSTALLED AS A SINGLE CO-ORDINATED OPERATION 


THREE AIR COMPRES- 
SORS ATLAS-COPCO 
COMPLETE WITH ALL 
SERVICE PIPEWORK installed 
by E.S.L. at the Pressed Steel Company's 
factory, Swindon. 


Specialised skill in every branch of modern service installations is provided 


by E.S.1. Where a project calls for one or many different services E.S.I. 


FAN-CHAMBER AND HOT WATER can provide the unique advantages of co-ordinated planning carried out 
SUPPLY CALORIFIER installed by from start to finish by a single team working under one direction. This 
E.S.L. at a Technical College in Kent. dovetailed planning at every stage means smoother and speedier site 


operations with greater regard to overall design and resulting economy in 
overall costs. 

The system has proved its value in many industrial, commercial and 
domestic installations at home and overseas. 


Specialists working together 


HEATING, CHEMICAL AND INDUS- ENGINEERING SERVICE INSTALLATIONS LTD 


TRIAL SERVICE PIPEWORK by E.S.I. 


On plain services bridge at a large factory in 258 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C.1. Tel: TERminus 3388 
Southern England. and at LIVERPOOL - MANCHESTER : WORTHING & OVERSEAS 
TGA £S38 
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ABOUT any 


CLOAKROOM PROBLEM 
THESE ? THES; 9 


SOLVED IN FACTORIES, 
SCHOOLS, HOSPITALS, 
SWIMMING BATHS, etc. 


Sieber Hangers accommodate complete 
Phase Wearing apparel, yet occupy only half the 
5H space required by lockers. They can be 
readily installed in new or existing build- 
ings, in single or double tiers. And where space 
limitations make large, separate cloakrooms im- 
possible, small sections of five or more can be - 
erected, 3 
Consider the advantages also, to health and 
hygiene. Designed to ensure neat hanging of 
garments, these all-steel hangers 
allow for the maximum circulation 
of air — unobtainable in lockers. 
Damp clothing is thoroughly dried 
and aired. 
Cost? Only one quarter that of 
lockers. Send for full particulars 
of the Sieber Free Planning Service. 
No cost or obligation on your part! 


L453! & 5121 


JAMES SIEBER EQUIPMENT CO. LTD.: 124 AFRICA HOUSE - KINGSWAY - LONDON - W.C.2 Tel: HO 


KEEINESEEO OR Se 


by THE KLEINE CO. LTD. 


Specialists in reinforced concrete since 1905 
and holders of the original patents for Hollow Tile Floors 


9-13 GEORGE STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 : WELbeck 9131 and at Birmingham, Manchester, Newcastle, Bristol, Southampton & Glasgow 
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SAFE 


Now that 
THE THERMAL INSULATION 


Cc n & a (Industrial Buildings) ACT is passed, you will 
p wish more than ever to investigate ; 


the merits of various insulating materials 


for lining your buildings. 


thermal 


If you wish to reduce fire hazard specify safe 


thermal insulation — Insulating Gypsum 
Plasterboard will provide it. Aluminium 


i n Ss uU i at : @) n foil applied to one face of the board, 


plus an air space, ensures structural U values 


comparable with any other lining 
material. 


The choice is equally wise from the viewpoint 


of expense since, as Insulating Gypsum 
Plasterboard conforms on both faces 

to B.S.476, Class I, it does not require any 
additional treatment involving extra cost. 
Thus, apart from its own low cost, 


Insulating Gypsum Plasterboard ensures 
. real economies in materials. 


it’s the core that counts... 


THE INCOMBUSTIBLE GYPSUM CORE OF PLASTERBOARD 


FOR THE FACTS write today for illustrated brochure to: 
THE GYPSUM PLASTERBOARD DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, G.P.O. BOX 321, LONDON W.I 
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What we mean by 
“Expert treatment” 


The use, in complete safety and with 
great skill, of all the most up to date 
methods of wood-boring pest control 
—that’s the expert treatment avail- 
able when you consult L.F.C. 

Many years experience in the elimin- 
ation of pests in structural woodwork 
enable our highly skilled staff to give 
any advice or assistance you require. 


the LONDON FUMIGATION CO LTD 


Experts in all methods of insect pest control 


LONDON Marlow House, Lloyd’s Avenue, London E.C.3. ROYal 7077/8/9 
MANCHESTER 29 Minshull Street, Manchester | CENtral 0842 
BRISTOL 181 Easton Road, Bristol 5 Bristol 58521 


keeps this covered playground at Nympsfield, Gloucestershire, light and dry. 


translucent 


lets glare-free daylight into the premises of Caywood Wharton & Co Ltd at Belvedere, Erith, Kent, 


Cascalite 


forms a dome that is decorative as well as functional at Barclays Bank Ltd, Gallowtree Gate, Leicester. 


the best daylight 
roofing material 


CASCELLOID.ABBEY LANE.LEICESTER 
_ Division of the British Xylonite Co. Ltd. 


Telephone : 6181! 
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CHEMICAL | \ 
ACTION 


“RESISTANCE | \ 
ABRASION: 
to for long\ life | 


ABSORPTION 


RESISTANCE 
To 


9- CHEQUER,| PLAIN & MINISTUD 


THE 
Here is a tile, the qualities of which, recommend its universal use in 
industry. In all instances where the acids, alkalis, oils and fats of manu- 
facturing processes come into contact with the floor or where intense 
abrasion is a problem, ‘‘LEFCO’’ Tiles can be used with confidence. 


For long life and minimum maintenance use ‘‘LEFCO”’ Vitrified Tiles. 


Available in plain, nine chequer or ministud surfaces. Write for special 
literature. 
AY COMPANY LTD. WORTLEY, LEEDS 12 Tel: LEEDS 638021 


R Registered Trade Mark 2% 


LONDON OFFICE: LEEDS HOUSE, CAVENDISH PLACE, W.1. Tel; LANgham 3511 
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THERMAL INSULATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS 


by reducing heat losses due to 
conduction, convection and radiation is the 
special study of 


HORSLEY, SMITH AND CO. (BUILDING INSULATION) LIMITED 


We offer in the first place a specialised 
advisory service, covering both methods 
and materials, to those whose task it is 
either to plan new buildings which will be 
economical to warm or to reduce the waste 


Ui i ff 


of heat in existing buildings. When plans 
have been approved we are able both to 
supply the materials and do the work. For 
the services of a technical representative 
please write to :— 


"Yj Yy WY YY YY); YY Y y 


HORSLEY, SMITH & COMPANY (BUILDING INSULATION) LIMITED 
Manchester Road, Astley, near Manchester. Telephone: Atherton 1394 
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OFFICES 

HOSTELS 

LIBRARIES PREFABRICATED TIMBER BUILDINGS 
CANTEENS 

PAVILIONS 7 HALLAM 
CLASSROOMS | 


VILLAGE HALLS : Phone 2301(7 Lines) LANGLEY MILL, NOTTINGHAM 
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.»» to save hours of 
expensive labour 


Specify PLASTAWELD — the permanent bonding fluid that 
goes on with brush or spray — to bond gypsum plaster 
to any sound clean surface. PLASTAWELD cuts out 
hacking, stippling or blinding with sand; is parti- 
cularly effective tor use on painted brickwork, tiles, 
engineering bricks, smooth shuttered concrete and even 
asbestos and similar surfaces. Used extensively on 
Hospitals, Factories, Ministry of Works and Military 
establishments, and other major projects everywhere. 


plastaweld 


PERMANENT FLUID 


ANOTHER 


PRODUCT 


Any problems? Write or ’phone 
our Technical Department L7 


J. MANGER & SON LTD 
KINGSLAND, LONDON E8 
(CLissold 5307) 
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you 
glad 
you chose 


Wood is functional, economical to install and main- 
tain, and provides maximum flexibility in expression. 
Furthermore, wood windows reduce heat losses, sound 
transmission and condensation. Remember, too, with 
wood windows you are ensured a quick delivery. 

A CASE IN POINT Wood windows have been used in the new 
Administrative Block at London Airport with a view to combining 
functional efficiency with the required style of contemporary design. 


For advice on wood windows suitable for all types of buildings, con- 
sult E.J.M.A. Write to the address below. 


HOUSES 
Wood windows § FLATS 
SCHOOLS 
are ideal ospiTALs 
in every way for... BorFIGES 
FACTORIES 


THE ENGLISH JOINERY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION (INCORPORATED) 


(with which is associated the Scottish Joinery 
and Door Manufacturers’ Association) 


SACKVILLE HOUSE 40 PICCADILLY * LONDON, Tel : REGENT 4448/9 
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THAT GRIPS METAL 
CASEMENTS 


“Beadfix” positively prevents leaking glazing by its 
elastic nature, because it was designed for that 
very job of adhesion under expansion. It gives with 
the frame. That is why ‘‘Beadfix”’ is admirable for 
glazing curtain wall type frames or for fixing 
double glazed units. ‘‘Beadfix”’ specifications 
include a technical service of exceptional merit, 
which advises the Architect and Builder on glazing 
techniques, followed by site visits to ensure a high 


standard of workmanship on the glazing job. Architects and Builders are 
recommended to use this service at the planning stage, to gain a 
maximum benefit. 


TAKES CARE OF ITSELF! 


Manufactured by 
STORRY WITTY & CO. LTD., BEVERLEY, YORKS. 
Telephone: Beverley 81201/2 Telegrams: ‘‘Stority, Beverley’ 


CupPRINOL W.R. Clear and W.R. Green 
combine water repellency with the preserva- 
tive properties of CUPRINOL, which has been 
proved in use for more than forty years. By 
stabilizing movement in timber, they mini- 
mise the swelling and shrinking of wood 
under changing moisture conditions. 
CupPRINOL W.R. grades also prevent 
attack by wood-boring beetles and rot; can 
be painted or varnished over. Easy to apply 
on site by dipping. They are particularly 
suitable for vertical boarded shop fascias, 
boarded cladding to buildings, doors, lad- 
ders, window frames and all joinery which 
is exposed on building sites prior to being 
built in. 
For a free technical bulletin, or for advice 


on wood treatment or expert assistance in 


dealing with outbreaks of Dry Rot, Death 
Watch Beetle or Woodworm, please write 


or telephone:— 


CUPRINOL LTD., Terminal House, Victoria, London, S.W.1 Tel: SLO 9274 
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The new Boiler House for the 
L.C.1. Kynoch Works at Witton, 


Birmingham, is an impressive 


construction for which 
jas we fabricated and erected the 


steelwork. Its striking 
proportions provide yet another 


BYE: 


of to-day’s landmarks. 


Illustration by courtesy of 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, 
Metals Division. 


Steelwork to the design of 
Babcock & Wilcox Limited, 
London and Renfrew. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS 


Registered Office and Works : Telephone: TRAfford Park 2341 (10 lines) 


OCEAN IRONWORKS - TRAFFORD PARK - MANCHESTER 17 
London Office: 68 Victoria Street, S.W.1. Telephone: VICtoria 1331/2 : Technical Offices at Birmingham & Nottingham 
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NORTHERN POLYTECHNIC 
Holloway Road, London, N.7 
DAY SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


The Diploma in Architecture, which is awarded on the 
successful completion of the five years’ full time course 
and subsequent passing of the examination in Professional 
Practice, qualifies students for exemption from the Final 
Examination for Associateship of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. The Diploma is also accepted as a 
qualification for registration under the Architects 
(Registration) Acts, 1931-38. 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 

PR years’ course is recognised by the R.LB.A. The Institute of Clerks of 

i | Works of Great Britain (Inc.) 


A course is also available in preparation for the Final 
Examination. NORTHERN IRELAND CHAPTER 

7 COLLEGE SQUARE NORTH, BELFAST. Hon. Sec.: 
A. McBRIDE, 17 Kylmore Park, Belfast. 
NORTHERN CHAPTER 
4 WOODHOUSE SQ., LEEDS, 1. Hon. Sec.: J. HIRST, 
9 Willowfield Crescent, Bradford 2. 
SCOTTISH CHAPTER Royal Incorporation of 
Architects in Scotland, 15 RUTLAND SQUARE, 
EDINBURGH, 1. Hon. Sec.: R. G. JACK, 61 Drumbrae 
South, Edinburgh. 
NORTH WESTERN CHAPTER Manchester 
Society of Architects, 16 ST. MARY’S PARSONAGE, 
MANCHESTER. Hon. Sec.: T. S. PARKINSON, 28 
Marland Crescent, Barlowfold, Reddish, Stockport, 
Cheshire. 


FOUNDED 1882 


The Department of Architecture, Surveying and 
Building provides full-time and evening courses for those 
who desire to become Quantity Surveyors or to enter the 
higher branches of the Building Industry. The full time 
courses in Surveying are approved by the Royal Institu- 
tion of Chartered Surveyors. 

Particulars of fees and a prospectus may be obtained 
on application to the Head of the Department, 


Mr. T. E. Scott, C.B.E., F.R.1.B.A. 
MIDLAND CHAPTER Chamber of Commerce, 95 


M O D E LS ESTAB. 
1883 
NEW STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 2. Hon. Sec.: L. D 


BY PINFOLD, Glentor, Birmingham Road, Bacon’s End, 
Coleshill, Nr. Birmingham. 
John B. THORP 
98 GRAY’S INN ROAD, W.C.! wea 


FOR LIVERPOOL HOUSE 
15/17 ELDON STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
TOWN PLANNING of British Architects, 66. Portland. Place, 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS Examinations are also being held at I5 Rutland 
ESTATES and 
INTERIORS 


ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, ENGINEERS requiring Clerks 


Square, Edinburgh, and the College of Technology, 
Belfast, Northern Ireland. 


Telephone: 


HOLBORN 1011 


For WARMER, DRIER and 
CHEAPER HOME: 


Specify 
Lightweight Concrete 
Blocks 


FOR INNER LEAVES OF EXT®NAL 
WALLS AND PARTITION: 
(LOAD BEARING AND NON-LOAD BEA2)NG) 


But ensure that they comply with 

British Standard Specifications by order. 

ing from a member of the Federation 
of Building Block Manufacturers 


RECOMMENDED BY LEADING AUTHORITIES 
APPROVED BY BUILDING SOCIETIES 


For particulars or list of members apply: 


The Secretary 
FEDERATION OF BUILDING 
BLOCK MANUFACTURERS 


11 Ravensbury Avenue, Morden 
Surrey. Telephone: Mitcham 1463 


SO 
© 


The design of boiler flues is a specialised subject, and since the 
overwhelming majority of modern flues are lined with Fosalsil, 
who better than the manufacturers themselves to provide the 
necessary technical “know-how” whatever the flue—be it 
brick or concrete, square or circular, vertical or horizontal, 
external or internal? Most architects have experienced 
this technical service either from our comprehensive 
literature, instructive advertisements in architectural 
catalogues, from direct correspondence with our head 
office or from contact with local representatives who, 
having submitted recommendations during the 

design stage, subsequently ensure the correct 


use of Fosalsil by the contractors. 


The product itself? Fosalsil Flue Bricks are 
manufactured solely by Moler Products Limited in 
by far the largest and most modern plant in the 

U.K. Stringent control during manufacture ensures 
complete consistency of size and quality, and 

our potential output is now sufficient to maintain a 
prompt delivery service during the heaviest building 
programmes. This is indeed a service to architects but 
don’t merely specify Fosalsil—insist it is used. You know you 


can rely on a Fosalsil lined flue. 


MOLER PRODUCTS LTD HYTHE WORKS, COLCHESTER. Phone: 3/9! (3 lines) 
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The function of the Building 
Centre is to provide facilities 
for manufacturers to exhibit 
objects and materials used in 
connection with the erection 
and equipment of buildings, 
lighting, heating, decoration, 
etc., so that the Architect 
and Architectural Student can 
see in one building examples 
of the most up-to-date pro- 
ducts from every branch of 
the manufacturing world con- 


nected with building. 


It is a non-profit distributing 
organisation and exists for the 
benefit of the Architectural 
and Surveying Professions, the 
Building Industry generally 
and the Public interested in 
Building. 


It maintains a highly organised 
technical information service 
which is available free to all 
concerned, for use by per- 
sonal interview, correspon- 
dence or telephone. 


Members of The Royal Institute of 
British Architects wishing to visit 
the Building Centre to discuss 
technical problems in connection 
with materials and equipment are 
advised to telephone for an appoint- 
ment with the Chief Technical 
Officer. 


9.30 a.m. to § p.m. 
(Saturdays 1 p.m.) 


Store Street, 
LONDON, W.C.1 


Museum 5400 (10 lines) 
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the 
PERSPECTIVIST 


By R. Myerscough-Walker. The making of a 
perspective is a highly skilled task and can 
often be the deciding factor when an 
architect submits a scheme. In this unique 
book, the author not only covers every 
aspect of the subject (including costing, 
copyright and architect-client relationship), 
but goes further and presents his own deeply 
philosophical attitude to his art. The clarity 
and impact of his writing and the countless 
illustrations make this a rare and unusual 


book. From booksellers, 60/- net. 


PITMAN 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
309 REGENT STREET, W.1 


SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 
SURVEYING & TOWN PLANNING 
Head of the School: 


JOHN S. WALKDEN, F.R.I.B.A., M.T.P.I. 


TOWN PLANNING 


The School offers a post-graduate course of 
three years of evening study leading to the 
Diploma in Town Planning of The Polytechnic 
and exemption from the Final Examination of 
the Town Planning Institute. The next course wil! 
commence in September. 


The course is open to students who have 
passed or gained exemption from the Inter- 
mediate Examination of the Town Planning 
Institute. Before being admitted to the course, 
applicants will be required to attend for interview 
with the Head of the School. 

Information regarding fees, entrance qualifica- 
tions, etc., can be obtained on application to the 
DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION. 


A CONTINUOUS 
Photo Printing Machine 


for under 


£100 


Particularly suitable for Architects and 
Consulting Engineers 


Full details from: 
Archiprint Services Limited, 
214 Shirley Road, 
Southampton 


and Branches 


The latest and most 
interesting volume in 
this valuable series 


This beautifully produced volume is the fourth 
in the widely-acclaimed series of detail sheets 
selected from THE ARCHITECT AND 
BUILDING NEWS. Arranged in appropriate 
groupings and illustrated with scale drawings 
and photographs, they provide outstanding 
examples of the ways in which many eminent 
designers have combined sound construction 


with the highest aesthetic standards. 
30s. net by post 31s. 9d. 230pp. Illus. 


Selected Architects’ 
Detail Sheets 


This volume gathers together over one hundred 
outstanding examples of contemporary archi- 
tectural details, carefully selected from the 
three previous volumes in this series. Together 
they embrace almost every form of modern 
building construction and decorative technique. 
35s. met by post 37s. 256pp. Illus. 
(Limited supplies of Series III still available) 
Edited by Edward D. Mills, F.R.1I.B.A. 


Published for “‘The Architect and 
Building News” by 


ILIFFE & SONS LTD. 
Dorset House, Stamford Street, London, S.E.1 
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cut my 
drain laying costs 


by 28% ’ 


says Major J. H. HACKETT 


Director of Hackett (Builders) Limited, Norwich 


‘A job which would have taken several weeks by traditional methods 
was completed in under a week with Key Pitch Fibre pipes’, says 
Major J. H. Hackett, of Hackett (Builders) Limited. ‘In this time, the 
entire main sewage pipe to a new estate was laid by a team of only 
three men. Labour costs for laying and jointing were cut from Is. 2d. 
to 13d. per foot run. The need for concrete bedding was completely 
eliminated. With performance at least the equal of best quality 
materials used by former methods, Key pipe gave me an overall 
saving of at least 28°, on the job’. 


Key Pitch Fibre pipes, which were supplied to Hackett (Builders) Limited 
by Robert R. Ruymp & Son Ltd., Norwich, through B. Finch & Co. Ltd., 
Essex, (Key distributors), are cutting costs on all the building sites of this Major J. H. Hackett handling Key Pitch Fibre 
company. They are also providing a far more effective answer to the problems _ pipe on one of the building sites of his company. 
of an area with exceptionally bad conditions of loose earth and subsidence. 
This modern form of drainage could bring equivalent cr even greater 
advantages in performance, economy and speed of laying in your own 
building projects. 


SPEEDING THE JOB— CUTTING THE COST 


500 feet per hour is a modest rate for laying 
Key Pitch Fibre pipes, and the simple 


FULLY APPROVED SIZES AND FITTINGS — system era ‘all weather’ er 
Key pipes comply with the requirements of B.S. 25 354) 5 and 6 in. sizes. 4 and ee aa Ge ws a 
2760, 1956, and carry the B.S.I. ‘Kite’ mark. — a _ = in filled immediately. When you add laying 
NO CRACKING THROUGH SETTLEMENT Easily costs to pipe costs, together with other site 
The resilience of pitch fibre pipes eliminates coupled to conventional drain- acvasiaget, SEE mecunmereinensacny 


compared with other drainage systems. 
cracking under normal conditions of earth settle- age fitments. P Be sy 


ment, making bedding concrete unnecessary. 


IN ANY 


‘WEATHER! 


FIT IT TAP IT TEST IT 


Getto know more about FIBRE PIPES 


A product of the KEY ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED Larkfield, Near Maidstone, Kent. Telephone: Maidstone 7461 and 7233 Aa" i 
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Printed in Great Britain by Unwin Brothers, Ltd., Woking and London 
All communications regarding Advertisements in this Journal should be addressed to the Advertisement Manager, R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1 
Telephone: Langham 2271 
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MATTHEW HALL & CO. LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 
The — hirty-first Annual General Meeting of Matthew Hall & Co. Limited was held on 4th June, 1958, at 
Matt).ew Hall House, Dorset Square, London. 


The following is an extract from the circulated statement of the Chairman, Mr. Bertram Baden, M.C., 
§.B.S:.J., M.I.H.V.E. 


| am happy to report a consolidated trading profit for 1957 of £321,854 (1956—£314,739), despite a reduction % 
in the trading profit of our South African subsidiary company due to the keen competition | mentioned last 
year. 


The group net profit after all charges, including taxation, was £99,319 (1956—£107,376). £60,500 has been 
transferred to general reserve and the directors recommend a dividend of 30° (1956—30°%) be paid by the ae 
parent company, and the capitalisation of £60,000 of the company’s reserves to be applied in paying up in ; ee 
full 240,000 new ordinary shares of 5/—-d. each to be issued to members in the proportion of one new share ¥ 
for every three shares already held. Next year it is hoped to maintain the present rate of dividend (30°,) on 
the new capital. 


The directors also propose that of the £10,500 of accumulated profits transferred to capital reserve, 
£9,900 be distributed as a dividend of 54°, free of income tax. 


MECHANICAL SERVICES DIVISION (AIR CONDITIONING, HEATING, ELECTRICAL 
AND SANITATION) 


Among the important new air conditioning projects were the new American Embassy office building in 
Grosvenor Square and a large windowless factory for manufacturing transistors. 


Our multi-services contracts included air conditioning, ventilation, heating, plumbing, electrical services 
and lifts for factories, laboratories and office blocks. 


Our chents favour the advantages gained by placing all services with one firm. 


GARCHEY 


One of the contracts obtained was for the installation of the Garchey system of domestic refuse disposal in 
nearly 1,000 flats at Sheffield. 


AUTOMATIC SPRINKLERS AND FIRE PROTECTION 


During the year we received orders for office blocks, factories, theatres, power stations, garages and 
warehouses at home and overseas. 


MATTHEW HALL (PTY.) LTD., SOUTH AFRICA 


Contracts included plants for desalting mine water, oil blending and insecticides. This company continued 
to install air conditioning, automatic sprinklers and fire protection, plumbing and electrical services to major 
buildings 
ouudings,. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Architects: Basil Spence and Partners 


SUBSTANTIAL progress is being made on the superstructure 
Progress for the new Cathedral Church of St. Michael, Coventry. 
The monumental outer walls, formed of massive blocks of 
pinky-grey Staffordshire sandstone, are steadily 
at rising towards their eventual height of 80 feet. The stone 
mullions surrounding the lower panes of the curved 
baptistery window are already in place. Decorative carved 
Coven try stone slabs are being set in the internal walls. 
The historic craft of the masons will be complemented by the 
modern technique in constructing the copper-faced 
C ath edral concrete shell roof and the lace-like concrete 
canopy which will overhang most of the 420-foot nave 
of the new cathedral. 


Building and Civil 


LAING 


Engineering Contractors 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED * GREAT BRITAIN * CANADA * UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA* RHODESIA 
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